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PLEASE DO NOT LITTER THE STREETS 


THE POET OF THE 
TUSCAN HILLS 

A BRAVE GIRL’S STORY 

How Fame Found Her as She 
Sat Watching Her Sheep 

HER LAST PRAYER 

Just over twenty years ago a girl was 
bom to an Italian farmer who was so 
poor that lie lived over his stable. Today 
is published a volume of her poetry. 

The story of Dina Fcrri begins like the 
story of Joan of Arc. They both worked 
in.the fields as children. Dina was six 
when she was first sent out to watch 
the sheep. At nine shq. was' sent to 
school at Chiusdini. 

She loved school, After being with 
the sheep all day long it was great fun, 
to. sit in a class of children learning all 
sorts of wonderful things. 

Written in an Old Copybook 

But after three happy years at school 
Dina had to turn shepherdess again. 

I low lonely it was ! The long hours she 
spent watching the sheep would have 
been almost a torment if she had not 
loved the Tuscan scenery around her. 
So the little girl wiled away the time by 
making up poems about the hills and 
the river, and she wrote them down in 
an old copybook slic called her diary. 

Then one day while helping with 
some farm work she crippled her right 
hand with a chopper. 

So her parents said she might go back 
lo school at 16. One day an inspector 
endie to Chiusdini and chanced to see 
one of Dina’s poems. He saw that she 
had genius, and after learning her story 
lie went off to tell it to the heads of a 
bank in Siena. They wore very willing 
lo help, and soon Dina was on her way 
to the Institute of St Catherine at Siena 
to learn to be a teacher. 

Then, in 1929, Dina became very 
ill witli tuberculosis. She lay in hospital, 
lull of gaiety and fun, pretending she 
felt no pain, and writing lyrics when she 
was not cheering the dying girl.in the 
bed next to her own. 

Her Slender Faded Flowers 

Last summer it was clear that she 
was dying. The doctors decided to 
operate, but Dina knew that it would be 
in vain. She took her old copybook and 
wrote in it for the last time ; she wrote 
a prayer asking God to accept the 
“ slender faded flowers ” she brought 
Him. The shepherdess wrote : 

Now 1 have arrived, O Lord, and / 
knock at Thy door. It 'Till open, for so 
Thou hast promised; neither buffets of the- 
storm nor the fierce heat of the Sun can 
ever hurt me again. 

The shepherdess poet died a few hours 
after her operation. May it be that 
the poems she made as she watched her 
sheep on the Tuscan hills will take their 
place with some of the poems Robert 
Burns wrote as lie followed the plough. 



A splendid impression of the exhilarating sport of skl-ing is given by this remarkable picture 
of two British experts racing at Murren, the popular resort in the Swiss Alps. The camera 
has caught the two men just at the moment when they were leaping over a mound after 
their thrilling dash at high speed down the mountainside. 


The SJri Race 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE SHEEP 

A LITTLE FANCY 

Do We Owe the Plays to 
the Bad Trade in Wool ? 

KATHARINE’S BROKEN ENGLISH 

An expert has been sounding the 
praises of Cotswokl sheep, and appar¬ 
ently their excellent wool, to say nothing 
of tlicir value at the table, merits all 
that lias been said in their favour. 

The interesting thing for those not 
connected with the trade is the associa¬ 
tion of the Cotswolds with the history 
of our greatest days. For Shakespeare’s 
father traded in Cotswokl wool. 

A Bridge With a History 

Recent research has brought to light 
the fact that Shakespeare's father was 
at one time a dealer in wool on a large 
scale, and this fact has led Professor 
Arthur Gray, of Cambridge, to a 
romantic but quite feasible.conclusion. 

Stratford owed its prosperity to the 
fine bridge which spans the Avon there. 
That bridge was the gift, in the 16th 
century, of Sir Hugh Clopton, a wool- 
dealing mercer, ft enabled the town 
to be reached by the carts and wagons 
which were then taking the place of the 
old pack-horses, and the bridge became 
the highway for wool. 

Little Shakespeare became familiar 
as a boy with the talk of the dealers in 
Wool, and the very terms they used 
appear in his plays. Now, had the wool 
trade continued prosperous throughout 
his youth and manhood as in his boy¬ 
hood, lie might have stayed in it and 
flourished at home. But there came a 
slump. Shakespeare’s father was forced 
out of the wool trade, and the son had 
to find another occupation, 

An Industrious Apprentice 


A VERY LAME DOG ' 

The League Holds Out Its Helping Hand 


“ p.vx the League do anything ? ” is a 
constant question, and lately it 
has been 'the cry in connection with 
Liberia. Happily the answer is that 
it has already begun. 

Liberia has had enough condemnation 
to last it for a long time since the 
League report on the slavery • existing 
there. But the League’s motto is 
cooperation, not condemnation, and all 
who love fair play have rejoiced to see 
the Council, instead of pointing an 
accusing finger, hold out a helping hand 
to'the little Republic. 

There was certainly no hint of excus¬ 
ing Liberia ; the facts arc far too grave 
for tllat. But the object of the League 
is to help the country to a better 
future, and so, when the Liberian 
delegate stated that any proposals for 
assistance would be gratefully con¬ 
sidered, it at once incized the oppor¬ 


tunity. Two things are obviously in¬ 
quired : help with finances and help with 
administration. The country is appar¬ 
ently tied, bound, and rendered help¬ 
less by certain financial concerns, with 
whom profits seem to count more than 
people, and this explains the constant 
extortion of money from the natives 
which appears so frequently in'the 
report. A direct consequence of this is 
the corruptness of officials. 

A small committee of Council mem¬ 
bers is already formed to consider how 
best 'to give help ; and meanwhile the 
Liberian Government is asked to put 
in band immediately the plan of 
reforms already drawn up. 

It must always stand to Liberia’s 
credit tiiat she herself asked for the 
inquiry which led to such regrettable 
disclosures but which may yet lead to 
her salvation, 


His acquaintance with wool trade 
terms is not the only clue to his career. 
Some years ago a document was dis¬ 
covered in London in which the evidence 
given by Shakespeare in an action by a 
young French refugee against his father- 
in-law is preserved intact. An indus¬ 
trious apprentice, living at the house of 
his master, a man named Mountjoy, also 
a French refugee resident in London, 
won the heart of his employer's daughter 
Mary Mountjoy. For this happy success 
ho had partly to thank Shakespeare, 
who commended his character and quali¬ 
ties to Mary’s parents, with whom Shake¬ 
speare was lodging at the time. 

The quarrel Over the marriage portion 
which afterwards resulted is now of no 
consequence, but it is a pretty theory, 
accepted by scholars, that the delightful 
broken English which Shakespeare in 
Henry the Fifth puts into the month of 
| Katharine was picked up by the drama¬ 
tist from the lips of Mary Mountjoy 
■ herself, when ho was a guest beneath 
j the roof, of her parents. 
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THE BOY IN THE 
TRAM 

AND THE TIRESOME GIRL 

Story of a Ride Home Which 
Ends in Japan 

A BIRMINGHAM MEMORY 

The other day some people sitting 
round a pleasant English tea-table were 
talking of the last Japanese earthquake. 

Somebody spoke of the fine relief 
work organised by a young man who 
had only arrived in Japan three weeks 
before the catastrophe. 

" Ah 1 ” said a tall, greyheaded man, 
“ I know his history. It is rather 
wonderful.” And indeed it is. 

Many years ago the greyheaded man 
ivas a Salvation Army captain in 
Birmingham, and there had been a 
great meeting at the Old Bull King. 
The place was crowded, but half the 
youngsters there had come to make a 
disturbance. ■ They sang comic “songs 
and interrupted the speaker with Catcalls. 
Right in the front row were five mis¬ 
chievous girls in their early teens, and 
when they were not interrupting they 
were covering their faces with paint, 

Barefooted and Threadbare 

The captain was thankful when it 
was over and he could board a tram. 
There was one other person on the 
tram, an old gentleman in a tall hat 
who glared at him so fiercely that he 
went to the far end of the car. At 
the first stop the five mischievous girls 
got on board. 

At the next. stop many people got 
on, among them a barefoot boy, in 
clothes which were threadbare and 
drenched with rain. He paid the con¬ 
ductor his halfpenny, put his head 
against the window, and went to sleep. 

The Fur Pillow 

Then a beautiful. thing happened. 
Oiie of the troublesome girls came up 
the car, took off her fur, and, putting 
it under the boy’s head, ma.do a pillow, 
lie smiled and went to sleep again. 

; The “girl's movements had drawn all 
eyes to the worn-out child, and suddenly 
the old gentleman got up, took off his 
silk hat, put some money-into it, and 
went round the tram collecting. Then 
lie slipped a handful of silver and 
copper into the sleeping boy’s pocket. 

. Presently the conductor came and 
gave the boy a good shaking.. “ You 
get off here,” fie said. 

. It wak raining, but the captain felt 
he ought to follow. The tiresome girl 
and fierce old gentleman had done their 
bit; now it was his turn. 

The Handful of Silver 

He followed the boy to a tenement, 
and directly the door opened he heard 
a woman’s voice cry loudly " What 
have you earned today, Johnny ? ” 

” Only twopence-halfpenny, Mum,” 
said the boy, " and I spent the half¬ 
penny. I was so tired I couldn’t walk." 

" Only twopence, and tomorrow is 
Sunday 1 ” exclaimed the woman. “ Well, 
where is it ? ’’ 

“Then the boy must-have put his 
hand into his pocket to get the two¬ 
pence, and drawn out a handful of 
silver, for.the woman screamed: 

■“ Where did von steal it ? Tell me, 
and I'll take it back. Oh, we shall 
have a policeman here I " 

The captain stepped in to exonerate 
the boy, and the poor woman shrieked 
again, fearing the police. 

It was a wretched room. Two other 
boys sat naked by a cinder' fire while 
their mother washed their clothes in a 
bucket so that they might go to the 
mission hall clean. She explained that 
she was a widow, and did charring when 
she could get,it, but it was hard to make 
two ends meet, and " I won’t send my 
boys to-the. workhouse I, ” said she. . . 

■ A:parccl of food came to the home that 
night, and next Week steady work was 


A QUEER TALE 
From Rumania - 

The Engine On the Film 

An odd little story of a kinema comes 
from Rumania. 

In the village of Gcorovcsti, after 
much trouble and expense, a small, 
kinema entertainment had been 
arranged in the parish hall. News of 
this, the first of such marvels to visit 
Gcorovcsti, spread to the outlying 
country, and a large number of people 
flocked to-the opening. 

One of the films gave a story of travel 
and showed a famous long-distance 
'express going at full speed. The vil¬ 
lagers and cmintry folk gazed open- 
mouthed on this wonderful sight. A 
minute later the engine appeared again 
on the screen, this time head-on, making 
straight for the audience. 

The audience forgot that it was only a 
picture. They rose in a panic, scream¬ 
ing " Save us, save us 1 ” 

It seems hard to believe that thiscould 
.happen in a civilised land, though no 
one is greatly surprised to find tribes¬ 
men in Africa terrified by the kinema. 

A Cavalry Charge 

Not so long agb a film entertainment 
had been arranged in a native stockade 
by some travellers who had received 
friendly treatment from a tribe and 
wished to repay them. In fear and 
trembling a number of the hardiest of 
the natives crept into the stockade to 
see the marvels the white men had 
promised them. 

Thinking stories of action would 
appeal to a fighting tribe the travellers 
put on the screen an adventure story 
in which a cavalry charge took place. 
The mounted men, with swords drawn, 
came galloping up, making, it seemed, 
straight for the audience. 

With fearful howls the natives leaped 
up, flung themselves over the stockade, 
and disappeared into the forest. Not a 
man would come back. The silence was 
ominous, and the travellers found it best 
to pack up. 

A WALL TO KEEP THE 
WIND AWAY 

A speaker has just been reminding 
us that all is not easy going with the 
man of property. 

If lie owns a windmill and his neigh¬ 
bour has a grudge against him the 
neighbour may build a wall to keep the 
wind away. 

It would seem to be an expensive 
way of paying off an old score, and the 
nearest approach to such a device that 
wc can remember was when Professor 
Tyndall built a huge screen of pine 
boughs and heather to shut off his view 
of iiis neighbour’s house at Hind head 
and at the same time shut oil the 
neighbour’s view. 

But this is only one of the peculiarities 
of the law of property which a lawyer 
(Mr Donald McIntyre) has been describ¬ 
ing to a meeting of property owners. 

If a branch of your neighbour’s 
fruit tree hangs over your garden you 
may lop the branch but not keep the 
fruit. That still belongs to him, and lie 
can come over on • your property to 
collect it. 

A dog which attacks poultry, sheep, 
or cattle makes its owner liable lor 
damages, but what a cat does is the 
cat’s own business. No one can be made 
responsible for a cat. 


Ccntinuecl from the previous column 
found for mother and son. A time came 
when the younger boys were old enough 
to earn, and the mother did not need the 
older boy’s wages any more. Now lie 
holds one of the highest ranks in the 
Salvation Army in Japan. 

But the greyheaded Salvationist who 
followed him from the tramcar on that 
wet night long ago says that all the 
credit must go to the tiresome little girl 
whose kindness taught others to bo kind. 


AT LAST 

The Day is Fixed 

THE HOPEFUL SECOND OF 
FEBRUARY NEXT YEAR . 

After all the hopes deferred during 
the years since wc pledged ourselves 
to reduce our fighting forces and to 
follow the ways of peace instead of 
war wc have reached the day when 
something definite is before us. The 
date of the World Conference on Dis¬ 
armament is fixed. It is to meet on 
February 2, 1932. 

A year ahead, but a date fixed-gives 
11s courage. And even a year may not 
be long enough to prepare men’s minds 
for this essential step toward peace. 
Wc must determine to succeed, how¬ 
ever, • as the Preparatory Commission 
lias succeeded in preparing a plan for 
the Conference to examine. 

Where shall this Conference be held, 
with its 2000 delegates, its secretaries, 
press, public, and families making up at 
least another 2000 ? Geneva is small 
and the difficulties of accommodation 
are great, but the advantages of meeting 
where all the necessary machinery is 
set up arc obvious, and it seems likely 
that Geneva will be chosen. It is a big 
job altogether on which to embark, to 
house and Iced four or five thousand 
extra people for five or six months, but 
big jobs must be done if the world 
is to be free from war for evermore. 

Why not ? Wc must emerge from 
barbarism some time. Shall not our 
day and generation have the honour of 
breaking with the old and taking the 
first steps over the threshold of the new ? 


HOW TRADE FELL IN 
1930 

Remarkable Facts About Steel 

A remarkable illustration of the fall 
in trade last year is afforded by flic 
steel record. 

The month's output of British steel 
fell from 771,000 tons in January 1930 
to about 400,000 tons in December 1930. 
. In the United States the output fell 
from 3,796,000 tons in January 1930 to 
about 2,200,000 tons in December 1930. 

Great falls were also recorded in 
Germany and Belgium. The fall in 
France was not so great. 

A moment’s thought tells us what a 
serious effect such sudden variations in 
industrial output must have on the 
livelihood and happiness of an army of 
people at home and abroad. - 


THE RUBBER MIRACLE 

There is no more remarkable thing ih 
industry than the growth of the rubber 
trade in recent years. 

As recently as 1910 the rubber-pro¬ 
ducing countries, all in the Tropics, ex¬ 
ported 94,000 tons of rubber ; in 1930 
the export had risen to 820,000 tons. 
Thus the production multiplied about 
nine times in twenty years. 

Large as the present output is it 
would be quite easy to produce much 
more rubber, for the plants reach the 
bearing stage in a few years and the 
tropical area in which rubber could be 
produced is very great. Rubber in 
consequence has become very cheap, and 
is now worth a trifle over 4b a pound. 
When trade revives the price will rise 
to 6d and more, and even then it will 
still be cheap. 


GOOD THINGS BEING DONE 

Wc hear a lot about the bad things in 
China. Here are a few good things. ( 

A Women’s Law College has been 
opened in Nanking. 

A Municipal Sayings Bank has jrecn 
started in Hangchow. 

A Weights and Measures Conference 
and a Meeting of the National Affores¬ 
tation Association have both been held 
in Nanking. 


AMERICA REMEMBERS 

£10 for Finding America 

AND £50,000 FOR THE 
DISCOVERER’S CITY 

Bristol's splendid University, famous 
though so young, is assured of a rich 
gift. The Rockefeller Foundation had 
promised her £50,000 if a further sum of 
£25,000 were raised locally, and the 
university is today richer by £75,000. 

The university was founded by the 
generosity of the Wills family, of whom . 
Henry Herbert Wills gave £680,000 ; and . 
the new benefaction comes from the 
founder’s brother, Mr Melville Wills, 
whose contribution now totals £46,000. 

It is fitting that America should 
enrich this university, for not far away 
from it, on the bridge over the Avon, 
stands one of the proudest announce¬ 
ments in all our annals, of the greatest 
interest to our American cousins. 

It is a bronze plaque recording that 
from t hat small wharf John Cabot set. 
out in 1497 to discover America. Of 
course he did not know what he was to 
discover, but it is the fact that lie did 
discover the unknown continent in'- 
advance of Columbus. 

The great Genoese reached the West 
Indies in 1492, and in 1494 renewed his 
startling finds, but Cabot was the first 
man to reach the mainland ; lie was the ’ 
man who discovered North America, and . 
it was Bristol that sent him forth. 

The Cradle of America 

Bristol is, then, in a sense the cradle 
in which the idea of America’s,discovery 
was nurtured into vigour leading to 
achievement ; and the new Rockefeller 
gift is an acknowledgment of the mar¬ 
vellous. feat which brought the New 
World to the knowledge of the Old. 

Cabot has his memorial at Bristol, 
towering serenely upon a height over¬ 
looking the narrow waterway from 
which, as a second Jason, lie set out with 
his modern Argonauts. He lives officially 
in our, national-records as having received 
£10 for his discovery, for there is pre¬ 
served in 1110 accounts of the privy purse 
of Henry the Seventh an entry, dated 
August io, 1497, in these words: 

To hym that found the new Isle, £10. 

America sends home five thousand 
times that sum to the university of the 
old city which made Cabot her son and 
sent him out discovering. • 


MORE POWER FOR THE 
ENGINEER 
New X-Ray Tube 

A new X-ray tube has been invented 
in Paris which produces much more 
penetrating rays than have been gener¬ 
ated before, and works at a voltage, of 
400,000, or twice what has been con¬ 
sidered practical till now. 

It will mean that engineers will be able 
to take photographs through thicker and 
bigger eastings and metal specimens. 


Things Said 

Women as a sex arc still miserably 
poor. Miss Vera Brittain 

The best way to spend money now is 
to save it. Sir Hugh Bell 

The League is moving forward like 
the incoming tide. General Smuts 

The oldest of the Burnham Beeches 
has not seen more than 360 summers. 

'■ - ’ Sir William Beach Thomas 

I propose to set up a national farming 
corporation and give it a million pounds. 

• Minister of Agriculture 
The habit of making newspaper heroes 
out of law-breakers is playing with fire. 

British Weekly 

. During high water 100,000,000 gallon-"' 
flow over Victoria Falls in a minute 
Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia 


















In Old Japan—On page 11 a C.N. correspondent In Japan tells us of her visit to the old town 
of Nara to see the deer. This picture shows her making friends with some of them. 


A School For Servants—-At a London hostel girls are given a ten-weeks residential course ol 
training for domestic service. Some of the nirls are seen cleanina the dormitory floor. 
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The river postman • Lumbering in surrey - School for servants 


The Postman Calls—-This postman has the most inter- Engineering Wonders—Two splendid examples of engineering are shown 
esting and sometimes the most adventurous round in in this picture taken at Southampton—a floating crane and the great 
London, for he delivers letters to the ships in the river. floating dock which lifts the Mauretania out of the water. 


Nelson’s Neighbour—Housebreakers have been at work 
on South Africa House In Trafalgar Square close to the 
Nelson Monumont, as this picture shows. 


Lumbering In Surrey—These splendid horses are working near the Byfleet and Cobham 
Road, where hundreds of trees are being removed from an estate, which is to be replanted. 


Cross-Country Runners—-A fallen tree was no obstacle to these girls of the Polytechnic 
Athletic Club, who were taking part in a cross-country run at Perivale, Middlesex. 
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LONG MAY HE MUNCH 
HIS OATS 

The Noble Friend of 
Man Again 

A HORSE AND A NEW VICTORY 
OVER DISEASE 

Our good champion Science has won 
another and a most notable battle against 
our enemy Disease. 

A doctor has found that the terrible 
disease of infantile paralysis can be 
cured by inoculation.' 

It has just been announced as " an 
epoch-making discovery ” by Dr James 
Collier, Lecturer in Forensic Medicine at 
St George’s Hospital, and the news will 
be hailed with thankfulness all round 
the world. 

The discoverer is Dr Weston Hurst, a 
worker at the Lister Institute and the 
author of. several medical books, and his 
partner in. the experiments (if wc may 
so describe him) is a sleek horse who 
lives on the fat of the land at the farm 
for scrum experiments. 

An Englishman’s Discovery 

' Dr Hurst injected the virus of the 
disease into the horse and afterwards 
used blood taken from the horse for 
inoculations. Monkeys are far more 
prone to the disease than human beings, 
but these inoculations have saved 
monkeys, and have saved human beings. 

No longer will infantile paralysis 
be the terror it has so long been. In 
recent years three outbreaks in the 
United States have caused Gooo deaths 
and 24,000 cases.' 

It is good to think the new discovery 
has been made by an Englishman. All 
arents will hold him in grateful remetn- 
rance and all children will have a kindly 
thought for the horso in. the meadows 
who assisted the doctor. Long may lie 
live to munch his oats 1 

THE TRAIL OF THE 
GREAT CURSE 
Death Lurking in the Seas 

- More than twelve years ago the war 
ended, but the dragon’s teeth, in the 
form of mines sown in the seas, can 
still cause death and destruction. 

The Admiralty .must still warn mari¬ 
ners that these unexploded mines may 
rise up to destroy them, and it is not 
possible to say how long it will be before 
they cease to be dangerous. A trawler 
may bring up death in the net. 

What seems still more affrighting is 
that so many of these mines were 
sunk.near harbours or in seaways which 
should be ways of peace. Mount's Bay, 
the Lizard, Plymouth, Portland, Ports¬ 
mouth, Dover Strait, Lowestoft, the 
Yorkshire coast, Lossiemouth, from the 
Orkneys to Norway—all have this 
menace lying at the bottom of the 
neighbouring waters. 

The menace diminishes as time goes on, 
but for some years to come a mine may 
rise to inflict a terrible punishment on the 
innocent for the war crimes of the guilty. 

THE UNEMPLOYED 
EMPLOY THEMSELVES 
Brighter Idleness 

The blind shall lead the blind, it is 
said, and. the unemployed may enter¬ 
tain the unemployed. 

That is the moral of the news from 
Birmingham that musicians displaced by 
the talkies have formed an orchestra to 
give free concerts to the unemployed, 
who number 70,000 in Birmingham. 

The concerts arc given in some of the 
municipal baths, and Mr Applebey Mat¬ 
thews, a well-known Midland conductor, 
is sparing time from His professional 
duties to direct them, because he be¬ 
lieves music can do much to dispel the 
tedium which too often becomes the 
lot of the man who has no job. 


Strange Cousins 
of The Hen run 

Western Children of the 
Eastern Jungle 

Cy Our Natural Historian 

What is a churkcy ? It sounds like a 
word in a comic game ; really it is a bare¬ 
necked fowl with a beard. 

To the experts the variety is known as 
the Transylvanian Naked Neck, but 
people who have no expert knowledge 
have thought on seeing the bird that 
there must at some time have been 
turkeys in its family. 

Churkeys arc now •• making their 
appearance in English poultry-farming, 
and it is desirable to introduce them and. 
tell their unblemished family history. 

They arc cousins of our own poultry, 
quite ’ unrelated to turkeys. Poultry 
originated in the East; turkey on the 
table is one of the consequences of the 
discovery of the West. Churkeys have 
no feathers on the neck, but rejoice in a 
tuft beneath the chin, so to speak, and 
in neck and Jicad resemble a turkey. 

A Freakish Character 

They had, however, the same ancestry 
as our own fowls, but a freakish char¬ 
acter in some far-away strain lias become 
fixed, and the breed has multiplied until 
it has become an established variety. 

The matter would be hardly worth 
mentioning were it not that it affords 
another evidence of the extraordinary 
skill with which men have brought into 
being new and strange breeds from one 
and the same stock out of the wilds. 
All our domestic fowls have been evolved 
from the Indian jungle fowl, as all our 
pigeons have been evolved from the 
wild rock pigeon. 

The wild jungle fowl still exist; the 
wild rock pigeons from the ancestral 
type still flourish. What a surprise to 
both it would bo if they could be con¬ 
fronted with their varied and innumer¬ 
able cousins of flic pigeon cote and the 
hen run! 

Lord Dunsany tells us of a lien that 
went out to see the world. 

The wild fowl that could meet its 
descendants would have a great adven¬ 
ture indeed. If. A. B. 

HOW CUSTOMS ARISE 
The Silence and the Standing 

The mail who suggested the Two 
Minutes Silence has entered the last 
Great Silence. As wc announced last 
week. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the South 
African statesman, is dead. 

Some day the meaning of the Silence 
may pass from popular knowledge, but 
it seems today impossible that we should 
ever forget. Yet there' arc, hosts of 
customs still alive among us whose 
meaning is entirely forgotten. 

Some of the most picturesque cere¬ 
monies are astonishingly romantic in 
their origin. Certain rites observed, for 
example, in the blessing of the fields 
and crops, and so on, arc simply a con¬ 
tinuation of an old pagan festival of 
Rome during which members of house¬ 
holds went to their fields with prayer 
and offering for flic purpose of scaring 
off demons. 

Then wo all stand as Handel’s Halle¬ 
lujah Chorus swells from the orchestra. 
To do so may seem a national instinct, 
yet the custom had a definite beginning 
at the first performance of the Messiah 
in London nearly 200 years ago. 

When that part of the chorus was 
reached which begins “ For the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth ” George the 
Second was so transported with ecstasy 
that he sprang to his feet, and the 
audience rose with him. Ever since then 
we have all done the same tiling at the 
opening of the chorus. But not every¬ 
body, knows why. 

To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


THE TRAPPED 
HUNTER 

Things the Other Way 
Round 

A MAYOR’S ADVENTURE 

An extraordinary adventure lias hap¬ 
pened to M Valter, the Mayor of Montor- 
mentier in France, who set out to kill a 
fox and was nearly killed himself. 

M Valter is fond of shooting in a wood 
near his property, and knows its burrows, 
earths, and forms as we know the houses 
in our street. The other evening he saw 
a fox in the wood and shot it. Unluckily 
the shot did not kill the poor beast. 

“ It will go to earth,” M Valter said 
to himself. “ It is wounded, and will 
not go far. Tomorrow I will examine 
the earths in daylight." 

The next day lie went from one earth 
io another until lie found his fox lying 
dead at the bottom of a wide hole. The 
hole was on a slope. M Valter clambered 
up tbe slope and leaned forward to pull 
out His trophy. It was just out of reach, 
and as he leaned still farther his feet 
slipped and lie fell head downward into 
the hole. He tried to scramble out, and 
found that ho was wedged. 

In his frantic struggles to get out he 
released masses of gravel, which slid 
down the slope and nearly buried him 
alive. For six hours he remained there, 
and in that time he must have learned to 
pity a trapped beast. For them tire end 
of such agony is a knock on flic' head 
when the keeper goes his rounds, but for 
M Valter it was rescue by His family 
just in time. 

What will be M Valter’s thank-offering 
for his recovery? Would it not bo a 
graceful and a grateful thing if he were 
to. hang up his rifle in some church 
dedicated to Saint .Francis and •hence¬ 
forth walk in his wood with no desire 
but to live and let live ? 

HEARTS OF THE BRAVE 
Here Lie Frobisher’s and 
Blake’s 

Under a stone in the old church of 
Francis Drake at Plymouth (the church 
of St Andrew) arc buried the hearts' 
of Frobisher and Blake. 

The admirals arc not forgotten, but 
it is believed that an old inscription has 
been lost, and it seemed to a friend of the 
C.N.' in passing through the church the 
other day that the time had come to put 
the okl inscription back. 

The inscription is there in the registers, 
recalling that Sir Martyne Frobisher was 
wounded at Brest and died at Plymouth, 
and though his body was taken home to 
be buried in London his heart was 
buried in St Andrew’s Church ; and 
that Admiral Robert Blake, who died 
within sight of port, also left here his 
heart, his body being buried at West¬ 
minster among the Icings. 

The C.N. friend suggested that a few 
words of the old inscription should bo 
cut in the stone; and a little fund lias now 
been raised for the purpose, so that a 
new inscription now tells the traveller 
passing by that he is in the presence of 
the spirits of the brave. 

Wc congratulate Archdeacon Daukes, 
who is also Vicar of St Andrew’s,'on the 
new point of interest he has added to His 
famous church and the tribute he has 
paid to file memory of two famous 
English admirals. 

. WHEN THE PIPES FREEZE 

A correspondent reminds us of a 
difficulty arising when we have turned 
off the stop-tap and then let the water in 
the pipes run away. 

lie points out that the pipes often 
become airlockcd as soon as the water is 
lowered to the outlet pipe in the storage 
tank, necessitating flic calling in of a 
plumber to release it or involving the 
risk of an explosion when the fire is lit. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

The Man Who Died With 
His Scars 

FLOGGING DAYS IN THE NAVY 

An old sailorman has just died who 
. fought'in the Crimean War and bore, all 
his life the scars of flogging received in 
the Navy. - 

! George Young was fourteen when lie 
took part in the Crimean' War as a 
powder monkey. His-was the first ship 
to sail into Sebastopol, and she was hit 
by the guns of the fort. But neither 
then, nor at Tcl-cl-Kebir, nor when he 
fell overboard in the Bay of Biscay did . 
George Young come to' harm, or wish 
lie had stayed on. his father’s farm in 
Hampshire. That moment came when . 
there was a mutiny on his ship, and lie 
fvas flogged although he had taken no 
part in it. 

George Young was 94 when he died at 
Wallis Down the other day, and he must 
have been one of the last links with 
those harsh old'days. Soon they' will 
seem as far away as the gibbets at the 
crossroads. As time goes on people 
believe less and less in violence, and in 
spite of all the believers in brutality can 
say the now methods do not produce a 
less manly type. It was Queen Victoria 
who fought hardest for the retention of 
flogging in the Army because, she said, 
it was the only way of getting discipline. 
Today licr philosophy is the. philosophy 
of barbarism, and Jack,/and Tommy 
behave themselves without being flogged. 

ANOTHER RIVET IN 
WORLD PEACE 
Old Enemies Are Friends Again 

Greece and Turkey have begun the 
year by concluding another little pact' 
of peace, ■. . ■ i • 

' There is a certain railway running 
from Bulgaria t to ‘ Staniboul which 
passes out of Bulgaria into Turkey, 
out of Turkey into Greece, and then 
out of .Greece back into Turkey again, 
a complicated course which, if people 
are not peaceably inclined, is likely to 
lead.to trouble so long as such things as 
frontiers exist. 

Naturally the railway was not built 
like this ; it came about as a result of 
changes of territory, made after the war, 
apd, according to the peace treaty, a 
Commissioner: was appointed by the 
League to' solve the various complica¬ 
tions that were bound to arise. 

Last month Greek and Turkish repre¬ 
sentatives presented themselves at the 
Council table in Geneva to say that this 
control is no longer necessary, as they 
arc agreed that the two countries can 
carry out the stipulations of tlie treaty 
themselves. 

' The Commissioner, therefore, with¬ 
draws, and one more rivet helps to 
strengthen the world structure of peace, 

JOHN BLENKINSOP 

' A very simple centenary celebration 
lmS just passed, a sermon having been 
preached in the church of Rothwell, 
Leeds,' in memory of John Blenkinsop, 
buried there ji hundred years ago. 

And wc, when we are clinging to out 
seats on a mountain railway, should also 
spare a thought for John Blenkinsop, 
for lie invented the rack railway, flic 
device by which ail engine with a cog¬ 
wheel fitting into a toothed rail can 
climb heights or pull weights which it 
could never manage with smooth wheels 
on smooth rails. 


A lost needle containing thousands of 
pounds’ worth of radium was discovered 
with the aid of magnets in a hospital 
rubbish bin. 

• A Pomeranian dog recently travelled 
for 30 miles on the footboard of an 
express from Swansea to Barrv Docks. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



ROCKET ON SKIS 
An American scientist proposes 
to launch a rocket on skis up 
the side of a mountain near 
lieritamo in an attempt to obtain 
samples of the atmosphere 60 
miles above the ~ 


TUNNELING A MOUNTAIN 
Working since 1918, often 
against almost overwhelming 
difficulties, Japanese engineers 
are within 3000 feet of complet¬ 
ing the five-mile Tannn Tunnel, 
which is designed to take trains 
through Mount lligane. 



LESS SUEZ TRAFFIC 
The net tonnage of ships 
passing through the Suez 
Canal last year was 
31,668,759. This was 
more than a million and 
three-quarter tons below 
the figure for 1929. 


WEALTH FROM THE ANDES 
From the Andes, the mountain 
range which runs the entire 
length of South America, is pro¬ 
duced about a quarter of the 
world’s tin and copper. 


AN ANCIENT TEMPLE 
Members of the Oxford 
University Field Museum 
Expedition at Kish have 
found beneath the great 
temple built by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar the twelve- 
feet thick walls of a 
more ancient temple. 


IRRIGATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Water will be taken from 
the Pampanga River in 
Luzon, one of the Philip¬ 
pine islands, at the rate 
of 100,000 gallons a 
second for irrigating an 
area of 42,000 acres. 


PACIFIC 


LION ATTACKS PLANE 
A lion leaped at and damaged a 
smell plane which was flying 
low in Tanganyika. When the 
machine landed it was attacked 
by a rhinoceros and its crew 
were wounded. 



AUSTRALIAN OIL 
With the object of easing the 
unemployment situation the 
Government lias offered help 
in developing the shale deposits 
of New South Wales, which are 
known to be very rich in oil. 


THE ONLY PLEASURE 
SHE HAD 

An Old Lady and £10,000 

In Dublin the Lord Mayor lias opened 
a hostel tor poor women in ill-health 
which bears the name of Annie Sharpe, 

Who was this Annie Sharpe of whom 
most Irishwomen heard for the first time 
in connection with this deed of charity ? 
She was one whose only pleasure was to 
give to the poor. 

Our good friend Lady Aberdeen has 
told the story. When she was in America 
some, fourteen years ago slic and Lord 
Aberdeen received a lawyer’s letter to 
say that Mrs Annie Sharpe wished to 
see them in order to make a bequest 
to the poor of Ireland. 

Lord and , Lady Aberdeen saw Mrs 
Sharpe, who told them how she and her 
husband had left Ireland as emigrants 
. and how prosperity had come to them at 
last. But her husband had died, leaving 
her the money, and slic had no one in 
the world to whom she could give it, 
unless it were to those who were poor 
in Ireland, as she had been. 

That would be the only pleasure she 
could have in the money, the feeling 
that poor Irishwomen would have it 
after her. So she wished, and so she 
willed, and so, at her death, ^10,000 
came to poor Old Ireland to keep this 
good old lady’s memory green. 

STONES IN THE SKY 

A;meteoric stone of great size;passcd 
over Lisbon at six o’clock in the evening 
of January 16. 

. It left a magnificent trail behind in 
the form of an extended lightning flash 
lasting several seconds, and then rapidly 
faded away. 

Again, on January 19, at 11 o’clock, 
the dark, cloudy sky was suddenly lit up 
at Tai'bcs in. France by an extremely 
. vivid flash produced by the fall of a large 
meteoric stone, fragments of which are 
reported to have been found afterwards 
at Loubere. 


UP THE LADDER 
A Butcher’s Boy as Prime 
Minister 

France’s new Premier, M Pierre Laval, 
is a worthy son of the French soil-. 

He grew up in a little windswept vil¬ 
lage of the Auvergne, where his father 
was the worthy butcher and carrier of 
Chateldon, But young Pierre, when lie 
was only a boy of 15, had learned Latin. 
One day a neighbouring priest found him 
reading a work of Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, in the original. 

This was a boy, the priest told himself, 
who would go far. He helped him to a 
scholarship, and, then to study at the 
seminary of St Etienne in Lyons, where 
lie obtained his degrees in law and 
science. As liis father could not afford to 
keep him at college Pierre Laval kept 
himself by teaching in a school. 

There is.little fear that a boy who can 
work his way up like that will fail in the 
harder school of politics. 

AFTER A THOUSAND YEARS 

King Edward the Martyr is a shadowy 
name in Saxon history to which a new 
reality lias been given by a discovery at 
the ancient Abbey at Shaftesbury. 

Legend says-.that lie was murdered at 
Corfe Castledn 978,'nearly ten centuries 
ago, by liis wicked stepmother Elfrida, 
and that his body was taken to Shaftes¬ 
bury to bo buried with kingly rites in the 
Benedictine Abbey there. 

But when, seventy years ago, some 
curious antiquaries opened the tomb 
where his remains were said to be, the 
coffin was empty. Now ahother excava¬ 
tion in part of the Abbey grounds has 
disclosed a shallow leaden casket sur¬ 
rounded by stone slabs. 

I11 it were found a skull and other 
bones which, like the coffin, bear signs of 
having been buried long ago in great 
haste, and it is thought they may be the 
lost remains of the king removed there 
by the Abbess when the Abbey was dis¬ 
solved at the Reformation. 


18 GIRLS TO SEE THE 
WORLD 

Working Their Way 

Eighteen excited girls have left Liver¬ 
pool in the Cunard 'liner Samaria, one 
of the ships making luxury cruises. 

They were- chosen from hundreds of 
skilled laundresses on Merseyside, and 
they will be engaged during the voyage 
in washing all the white things on board. 

There are 3000 white uniforms for the 
crew alone, and most women passengers 
wear at least two dresses a day. But the 
girls will go ashore at every port of call, 
and so will be able to see the world, 
for that is their chief reason in going. 

A GOOD MAN’S WILL 

Sir Otto Beit, the South African mil¬ 
lionaire,'held liis great fortune in trust, 
and when he died, as when he lived, 
devoted part of it to benefit charity and 
good works. 

While he lived he furthered as well as 
he could the scheme of his friend Cecil 
Rhodes for scholarships, and founded a 
number of Beit Fellowships for research 
in medicine which have already done 
splendid work for mankind. 

When lie died lie left nearly £300,000 
for hospitals and other charities. It is to 
be distributed among many hospitals and 
scientific institutions including the Royal 
Society, the Imperial College of Science, 
and the University of Witwatersrand 
in South Africa. 

To the nation he leaves a number of 
famous pictures by Reynolds, Gains¬ 
borough, Raeburn, and Jan Steen the 
Dutchman, as well as nearly £2,000,000 
in death duties. 

BUILDER OF LONDON BRIDGE 

Major Herbert Banks, Lord of the 
Manor of Oxney, -who lias died in a 
cottage on liis estate, was a grandson 
of the famous engineer who built London 
Bridge and the breakwater which 
guards Plymouth Sound. 


WONDERFUL FELLOWS 
Two Men on a Narrow Ledge 

A slleep lias a wonderful way ot 
getting into trouble. 

One at Hogliton, near Blackburn, 
afforded two men the opportunity of an 
equally wonderful display of ingenuity 
and daring in getting the sheep out of it. 

For several days the-sheep had been 
missing. It was found planted on an 
almost inaccessible ledge of a disused 
quarry, half-way up the perpendicular 
wall of rock and 70 feet from its foot. 

Two ladders joined together failed by 
seven feet to reach it, and two men, 
Holroyd and Bradley, then took a hand. 

Holroyd, mounting the ladders, got 
a foothold on a narrow ledge six feet 
below the frightened sheep. Bradley 
followed Holroyd up the ladders, and 
offered his shoulder, on which his friend 
could rest his foot. 

From this perilous foothold Holroyd, 
by means of cracks in the rook’s surface, 
scrambled up to the sheep. There was 
considerable danger that the sheep in its 
fright might upset its rescuer, but the 
man contrived to tempt it within reach, 
and then bound its legs. . 

Then, with another rope, I10 flung a 
loop over a tree jutting out .above', 
and with this as a pulley the sheep was 
lowered to safety. ' 

BE PREPARED 
A Good Idea at School 

A schoolmaster at Bootle, near Liver¬ 
pool, has put a number of typewriters in 
a classroom, with ledgers and high desks. 

Here twenty boys who cannot find 
work are getting excellent training in 
book-keeping and shorthand, in business 
methods and commercial, geography. 

The Education Committee is support¬ 
ing the scheme, which is doing so well 
that something of the sort may be 
attempted in the ordinary school curri¬ 
culum. Ten of the boys have already 
been offered work. 
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Be Patient 

p EOWTii is a ■ slow business. 
Vjl Its slowness is one of our 
great trials in early years. Why 
cannot Nature hurry up a bit ? 
Why is she so leisured in her 
goings and growings ? We mark 
our height by a notch in the door 
and twelve months hence make a 
new mark, only to discover that, 
after twelve months of eating, 
sleeping, walking, running, and 
so on, we have grown just 
two inches. 

So much for so little ! Nature 
always takes a long time to grow 
great things. She does not grow 
oak trees in a year, though she 
grovvs mushrooms in a night. 

Patience' is one of our first 
needs. Through impatience many 
lives have been spoiled. 

William James, the famous 
thinker, said that one of the chief 
mistakes of his life up to 2 5 had 
been his impatience of results. 
He felt that it had spoiled his 
work. Results, he thought, 
should not be too eagerly sought. 
If faithful work was regularly 
done the results would take care 
of themselves. The things worth 
while that men have done have 
all needed much patience. 

Gray called his Elegy a few 
autumn verses ; they took him 
eight years. Gilbert White car¬ 
ried on for forty years the obser¬ 
vations out of which came his 
famous book on Selborne. ITe 
did not aim at a book. He was 
just a Nature-lover, observing for 
the joy of it, and progress was 
infinitely. slow, for it was not 
possible to create, experience ; 
lie had to wait for it. 

, Nor does Nature reveal her 
secrets to any but the patient 
.disciples who are dedicated to 
her. with a life devotion. Her 
facts are gathered very slowly. 
Ten or twenty years may pass 
before she gives some glimpse of 
her life or understanding of her 
ways. Thus have.the great dis¬ 
coveries been won. 

For years the patient scientist 
may study stars or flowers, and 
nothing happens ; then a, new 
star sweeps into his ken, or he 
discovers the stuff of which stars 
are made, or he perceives some 
truth of their origins or their 
ways. The biography of every 
scientist tells how he had to 
learn to labour and to wait. It 
is the common need of all who 
would achieve something. Only 
after long _ patience and much 
toil do men enter their promised 
lands. For mastership in any 
field the price must be paid. 

But it .is good to know that if 
we sow in patience we shall reap 
in due season. We need not 
fear for the harvest if we have 
redeemed the seed-time. It will 
be well with us in the future if 
we are making the most of today, 
quietly and diligently preparing 
ourselves for whatever tasks there 
may be that lie ahead of us. 


The Colonel and the Young Men 

P doughty Colonel in East Anglia 
lias a grudge against the young 
men of Southend. It is “ the worst 
town lie ever struck,” for only 300 
out of 20,000 came forward for 
military training.. 

But surely it is the very hope of 
the world. May it not be that the 
young men of Southend remember 
that we have signed the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Pact to end.military training 
for ever, and that they have something 
better to do than to break our word ? 
© 

Sadler’s Wells Does It Well 

Jt must have struck everybody as a 
remarkable thing that it should 
be left for the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells to show our theatre managers 
what the people want. 

One small tribute is due to Sadler’s 
Wells for an act of practical good 
sense which has not occurred to the 
managers of some other theatres. The 
time of the play and the direction of 
the seat (whether right or left in the 
theatre) arc both printed on the tickets. 

Who would have thought it would 
have taken us so long to teach our 
theatres a useful little lesson like this ? 
© 

Peace Has Her Death Roll 

Peace will soon be catching up the 
death-rate of War. At the rate 
of last year’s figures the motor-car will 
in the next three years kill as many 
Americans as the Great War did. 

© 

It Does Not Happen 

yj/u have been sorry to see a blunder 
of a mischievous kind in a very 
important place. Under a picture of 
a church in Naples one of the admirable 
organs of the B.B.C. describes the 
church as the place where the blood of 
Saint Januarius liquefies. 

Once a year hundreds of poor credu¬ 
lous people assemble to see the miracle 
at Naples, and once a year they go 
home believing that the dried-up 
blood in a bottle has changed into 
liquid. But a miracle has not hap¬ 
pened. It docs not happen. It can¬ 
not happen. And wc arc sure the 
B.B.C. does not believe it. 

© 

Music and Smoke 

are much interested in two items 
of news from the Continent. 
Everybody is coughing so much in Berlin 
that the manager of the Potsdam Theatre 
gives a tin of lozenges with the programme. 

A lady singing at the Opera House at 
Nice asks for the hall to be scented with 
flowers, as her vocal cords work more 
smoothly with the perfume. 

Wc can strongly recommend the 
atmosphere of our smoky halls and 
theatres, and we begin to understand 
why they arc filled with tobacco smoke 
nowadays. We had thought they were 
for those who love smoke more than 
music, but evidently the perfume is 
good for the vocal cords. 


Why ? 

Belgium, surrounded by nations with 
whom she has agreed never to go 
to war, is proposing to build a 
hundred miles of forts extending to 
the sea. 

Against lohom ? Against the border¬ 
ing nations who have signed a solemn 
agreement never to go to war with her ? 

' © 

The World Rebuilding Itself 

According to the sensational papers 
the world is falling to pieces, so 
slowly that we cannot see it. 

But what the sensational papers do 
not see is that all- the time the world is 
sloivly building the pieces together again. 
© 

Tip-Cat 

prAYERS of a Berlin chess club have 
formed themselves into a limited 
company. With a limited interest. 

B 

Pictures should be hung low on the 
walls, says an artist. Especially 
those beneath notice. 

0 

A. quantity of paving-stones has 
been stolen in North London. 
Who can have stooped to do it ? 

0 

Some people’s teeth come out more 
easily than others, a dentist 
informs us. They ought to be stopped. 

' 0 

p:iF. automatic telephone service 
works as smoothly as the old. ■ 
Unlike 'the 
operator, it 
can't be rub¬ 
bed up the 
wrong way. 

Q 

A man walk¬ 
ed from 
London to 
Wigan and 
back again. 
Probably ran 
• back. 

0 

A WIRELESS 
pole snap¬ 
ped because of the recent frost. Thought 
it was time there was a break in the 
Weather. 

0 

Jn the average English home, a writer 
complains, boys count before girls. 
Perhaps they go to school earlier. 

0 

As a nation, declares a politician, we 
arc drifting downhill. Someone 
ought to pull us up. 

0 

p 11 e man who bought a house front the 
proceeds of a coffee-stall had 
always had his own grounds. 

©. 

The Broadcaster 

C .N. Calling the World 
Qver 100,000 grown-ups are attend¬ 
ing London evening schools. 

JJy next April half the blind people 
in this country will have free 
wireless sets. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Thirty years ago thirty shillings a 
i week ivas a man’s wage for working ; 
now a million men get it for not working. 


The Street That Was 
Once a Little Lane 

By One Who Lives In It 

We printed the other day the poem of a 
little street looking back to when it was a 
country lane. There is another side to the 
picture, for, though the street may be sad at 
the change, some of the people-in it are 
happier, as we gather from this letter from ■ 
a reader whose house is in a street that was 
once a little lane. 

was deeply affected when I read 
your poem, for my home is in just 
such a street. It was called Poacher’s 
Lane. What visions of snares and 
rabbits, deer-stalker caps, and jackets 
made of velveteen with deep pockets, 
the name conjures up 1 ■ 

My kitchen fire burns clearly where 
once my • children gathered black¬ 
berries, and where my hat-rack stands, 
the lovely wild convolvulus grew. 
In place of my blue carpet there was 
one of green, patterned with the gold 
of buttercups, only three years ago. 

But the other side of this picture is 
not so sad. Men came and look the 
beauty of the lane; what have they 
given us in place of it ? 

Brick houses, standing squarely ; yes, 
but' homes to many with growing 
families, who had never known a home 
of their own before ; pleasant homes, 
with wide windows letting in air and 
sunshine ; peaceful homes to those 
who had known strife and “ how steep 
arc the stairs in the house of another." 

They planted young trees in the 
little street that was just a lane, trees 
that in the years to come will become a 
lovely avenue. They gave 11s space to 
make a garden, giving back to us the 
beauty they had taken; there are 
briar roses at the bottom of ray 
garden. They took little children from 
dingy lodgings and crowded alleys,, 
transplanting them to pleasant places 
where roses may bloom in little pale 
faces instead of in the hedgerow. 

What else have they given us in 
compensation ? Tired tramping of city 
feet; yes, but tramping happily to 
tlicir own firesides, where comfort and 
welcome await them when trade and 
the city’s din are left behind. When 
winter’s icy breath is over the land we 
welcome to our lawns the birds that 
used to nest in the little lane, and feed 
them with crumbs from our table. 
They come to us—the friendly robin, 
the pretty chaffinch, the solemn thrush, 
the greedy, quarrelsome starlings, and 
the impudent sparrows; we know and 
welcome them; they arc our friends. 

Nature is all around us, even in the 
street that was once a lane. 

© 

Hope’s Funeral 

With me walked Hope, till he one day 
was dead. 

I buried him, and at his grave I said 
“ Farewell for ever, Hope,” and bowed 
my bead. 

And with me from his grave walked 
Misery; 

When on the graveyard path behind a 
tree 

I saw Hope, risen again, peep out at 
me. Marjorie Wilson 
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The tax on the Highway 


THE LEAGUE’S STAND 
AGAINST TERRORISM 

POLAND PERSUADED 

Sufferings of the German 
Minority To End At Once 

WHAT OF THE UKRAINIANS ? 

By Our League Correspondent 

Wo. know now there was only too much 
truth in the news we heard last autumn 
concerning the parliamentary elections 
in Poland. 

The C.N. described the events as 
events which " should he impossible in 
a free republic.” Rather should we say 
now that they put the country outside 
the pale of civilisation until every pos¬ 
sible compensation has been made and 
every promise given that such bar¬ 
barities shall never happen again. 

A Black History 

. We may indeed hope for this now that 
the League has expressed the world's 
opinion. If there could be one bright 
spot in such a black history it is that, 
because the sufferers belong, to the 
minority populations which Poland is 
pledged to protect, the Foreign Minister 
of Germany had the right to bring the 
matter before the League, some of the 
victims being of German origin. ITis 
protest was that the German minority 
population was prevented- from freely 
electing its representatives, either by 
attacks on the free exercise of electoral 
rights or by assaults on persons or pro¬ 
perty tending to create a state of terror. 

The Polish Government had already 
supplied a long document of explana¬ 
tions, and then the Foreign Ministers of 
both countries met at the Council tabic 
to set forth their plaints and replies in 
public. Finally the representative of 
japan, entirely impartial, drew up a 
report in which ho stated that " No one 
has denied that attacks of this kind took 
place and that such attacks were serious 
and widespread.” Further proof was 
given by the Polish minister when he 
stated that an inquiry had been opened 
and many eases already brought to court. 

The Council’s Decision 

The Council's decision was that it 
must receive at its next session from the 
Polish Government a complete and de¬ 
tailed statement of results of the trials. 

Poland is also requested to break any 
connection which may exist between the 
authorities and such associations as the 
Insurgents. 

. That is as near as the Council can 
come to giving a command to a sovereign 
State, and everyone present realised how 
impressive and how satisfactory it was. 
The iron hand was in the velvet glove, 
giving us one more instance of the 
League’s use of its power to persuade. 

Unhappily nothing was said about 
similar tragedies in Galicia, where the 
number suffering grievous ill-treatment 
was many times greater than the Ger¬ 
man cases. 

The Hard Lot of Forty Millions 

Several hundred petitions have been 
sent to the League on behalf of this 
Ukrainian minority, and among them is 
one signed by 65 members of our House 
of Commons. 

Forty million people in Europe today 
are what are called Minorities, people 
who, as' a result of the war and the 
peace treaties, awoke one morning to 
find themselves ’ living under another 
Government, subject to its laws, and in 
some cases deprived not only of their 
rights and liberties, but even of their 
language. We can only begin to under¬ 
stand the difficulties in Europe today by 
knowing of this situation. Our hope is 
that the various States may treat their 
minority populations with justice and 
liberality, and that the people may 
respond with loyalty ,' but one tiling is 
essential—that they may have complete 
confidence in the League and in its power 
to protect them whenever necessary.. 


1 \ /Iucit lias been done to rid England 
and Wales of destructive tolls 
and toll-bridges, but there arc still public 
highways which are back in the Water¬ 
loo period, when every person who 
passed across Waterloo Bridge had to 
pay a halfpenny. 

In the two years before 1930 there 
were seventeen tolls thrown open, but 
last year not one bridge or toll was 
abolished of the 88 tolls still in active 
obstruction. There arc six toll-bridges 
over the Trent. Some owners of such 
bridges want ^40,000 for freeing a toll. 
Moreover, with the increase of motor- 


AN ODD INHERITANCE 

Miss Garner has become the owner of 
Rectory Farm near Melton Mowbray. 
With it she gets an unusual title as lay 
rector of Melton, with a special seat in 
the chancel of the church. 

All this sounds very interesting, but 
like most other things it lias obligations 
attached, for the lay rector must main¬ 
tain and keep in repair the chancel of 
the parish church. 

This old law has caused much surprise 
and even concern in its time, for many 
an old house with this condition attached 
to it has been bought by someone 
who knew nothing of it. Quite recently 
it led to a new’ tenant being imprisoned 
for not complying with the law. 

A PALACE OF GLASS 

A palace of glass, supported by steel, 
has been opened in Massachusetts. 

People arc able to sec through the 
walls, which arc of glass only. It is the 
first museum to be filled with historical 
things connected with the growth of the 
steel industry, and so, ’ except for the 
glass, steel only is used in its construction. 


traffic the profits which a bridge owner 
derives from liis toll is rising. The toll 
at Burrow Bridge between Glastonbury 
and Taunton brings in £800 a year. 

The motorist who did not carefully 
pick bis way between Plymouth and 
Margate might find that he had to pay 
as many as 17 tolls on the journey. 

If lie is not to continue to pay, pay, 
pay, the bridges must be bought by 
local councils before the price goes tip. 
There is something to be said for the 
establishment now by the Ministry of 
Transport of a fair and fixed purchase 
price for toll-bridges. 


THE LITTLE FISHES 

What is the catch of fish from the 
Northern and Western seas of Europe 
in a year ? 

The various countries have worked 
together with great care to find out 
the figure, and ■ it appears that con¬ 
siderably more than three million tons 
of herring, haddock, plaice, cod, and 
other fish arc caught. 

The remarkable tiling is that herrings 
form nearly two-tliirds of the total 
catch ; next to them, haddock, plaice, 
and cod seem to be most common. 

A NEW DEVICE 

A depth-testing device which shows 
how much water is below a ship at- sea 
by a dial on the bridge lias been described 
in the C.N. 

Now comes news of a similar device 
for aeroplanes which not only shows by 
the hand on a dial the height of the air¬ 
craft in the air, but the approach of 
hills and mountains in misty weather, 
It is called a sonic (or sounding) alti¬ 
meter, and besides indicating the height 
on a dial it emits a shrill whistle. 


WHAT A CYCLONE 
IS LIKE 

ONE COMES AT SHORT 
NOTICE 

How Captain Fenton Kept H:’s 
Little Plane Going 

' NATIVES AND THEIR CROPS 

Elsewhere is a letter from the wireless 
operators 011 Willis Island in the Pacific Ocean 
telling liow they are on watch, in certain parts 
of the year, to warn the towns on the eastern 
coast of Australia of the approach and direction 
of destructive cyclones or hurricanes. 

What a cyclone is like is told in a letter just 
received by a C.N. friend describing experi¬ 
ences of a cyclone which struck the Fiji Islands 
at tiie end of last November. The writer was 
living at Suva on the island of Viti Levu 

Three days ago a cyclone hit Fiji, but 
we were onty on the edge of it, but the 
island of Lcvulca got the very centre of 
it. It gave very little warning (only five 
hours), whereas the barometer usually 
gives 24 hours’ warning. The weather 
was quite normal in the morning, and I 
was amazed when, at noon, the harbour 
master announced that a hurricane might 
hit us at 5 p.m. But nobody believed it 
could come at such short-notice. After 
lunch the wi.nd increased to a gale. We 
were due to go out to tea and at four we 
went out into the rain, -- but with, a 
sneaking Iceling that the harbour master 
might be right. Just as we reached our 
friend’s house two great booms from 
guns on the wharf gave the signal. 
Hurricane imminent! 

The Only Means of Escape 

We had a hurried tea and rushed bade 
home, the rain still threatening and the 
wind stronger than ever. So wc started 
moving everything out of the back room 
into which the rain was driving though 
it was tightly shut up. Then we ad¬ 
journed to the front room, which was 
the only means of escape if the house 
collapsed. The wind and rain were 
deafening. At 8.30 we thought the 
wind was lessening and by 8.45 it was 
nothing but a breeze. We had only got 
the edge of the cyclone. 

But what about the other islands ? 
We found that Vanua Levu was on the 
other side of the cyclone, and the actual 
whirl was only about six miles in 
diameter, with Ovalau in its direct line. 
There and on the cast coast of Viti Levu 
the damage has been great. 

Banana Industry Ruined 

The River Rewa rose 17 feet and 
spread over the country, carrying every¬ 
thing before it. 

The banana industry has been ruined 
for the present and the people arc almost 
heartbroken. Their banana plants have 
gone swirling downstream and but to sea 
in an endless procession. Trees arc down 
everywhere, and the native houses arc 
flattened. All the beach launches and 
cutters have been driven ashore. The 
natives will have a terrible time. Already 
they have no money. They get practi¬ 
cally nothing for their copra on account 
of the trade depression, and their food 
crops will now have gone. 

Captain Fenton’s Heroism 

.The hero of that hurricane was Captain 
Fenton, the first man to maintain a 
regular air-service between the various 
Fiji Islands. He has been flying about 
eight months, subsidised by the Govern¬ 
ment ; but now, owing to the depression, 
it will not be able to renew his subsidy 
for another year. His plane is a tiny one 
and has been subjected to hard and 
constant use. It was ho who first 
reported the damage done in the various 
islands. Only the week before the 
cyclone he was drifting in a rough sea 
for three hours before being towed in, 
owing to the leaking of a petrol pipe 
while be was carrying serum from island 
to island for a case of lockjaw. He 
delivered tlie serum, and the patient, a 
native boy, recovered. 


LONELY HOME OF THE WEATHER MEN 



Sooty terns on the beach 


On page 10 is a letter to our readers from the two.wireless operators who inhabit Willis 
Island, a lonely sandbank In the Pacific. Here we give two pictures of the island, the 
population of which is increased by one weather observer during the cyclone season. 
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ATLANTIC ENGLAND 

THE THRILLING BEAUTY 
OF CORNWALL 
A Watch Tower To Guard It 
From All Harm 

C.P.R.E. PLANS 

The Cornwall Survey. By the Cornwall 
Branch of the C.P. R.E. University of London 
Press. 17s 6d. „ 

It is incredible that anything so 
beautiful as Cornwall could be iu danger 
of destruction in this world. 

If there is anything on Earth more 
impressive to an Englishman than 
Cornwall’s Granite Wall we have not 
seen it. Mile after mile it stands, facing 
the , Atlantic on three sides, forbidding 
.the ocean to advance. Elsewhere the 
ocean creeps in ; here it rolls back. 

And yet to such a pitiful state of 
things have, wo arrived in England that 
even this majestic piece of our island is 
in need of constant watchfulness lest 
thieves break : through arid steal. its 
■beauty. ' The' speculative builder , with 
his sacks-of cement and his horrible 
pink tiles; the petrol companies with 
their gawky pumps; the advertiser with 
his blatant hoardings; the land developer 
willing to sell the soul of England for 
thirty pieces of silver, must all be 
watched, for every one is an enemy. 

A Book Witli Authority 

And now, thanks be to the deathless 
love of beauty that lives in the hearts of 
a few still left among us, we have a 
watchman with'his eye on Cornwall, a 
Cornwall branch of the Council for the 
Preservation Of-Rural England. It lias 
issued a survey of the Cornish coast on 
the hues of the survey of the Thames 
Valley recently prepared with the co¬ 
operation of Lord Astor. The survey 
is prepared, by Mr Harding Thompson 
and has a preface by Sir Arthur Quillef- 
Couch, so that it may be said to come 
with an authority which leads us to 
. hope that Cornwall will be 1 saved. 

To most of us Cornwall may be a 
discovery,of the Motor Age. Its fame 
among travellers has mostly grown up 
since the war. But Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has known it all his life, and 
Cornwall’s fame arid his arc rightly 
linked in history,!,,' He remembers tlic 
days of the first railway in the South of 
England, which’ was'rightly in the home 
of Richard Trevithick, whose engine 
used to go about’these lanes frightening 
tlic people by might and setting them 
telling each other that tlic devil was out. 

Sir Arthur'remembers a train on which 
the driver would pull up his engine, nip 
over a hedge, pick a basketful of mush¬ 
rooms, and bo off again. That was long 
ago, but in all these years we . doubt if 
any Englishman lias seen any corner of 
the wide world that can move him more 
.deeply than the sight of Cornwall. 

Tintagel 

For the C.P.R.Ii. with the work to 
which it has set its hand we wish all the 
help that can come to it. It has a great 
task in front of it. It has to stop such 
betrayers of Cornwall as can be seen in 
many places even now. Let us take 
Tintagel. There is nothing to beat it in 
England,- and yet tlic village behind it 
is as ugly a piece of the world as can 
be found in a-walk of a hundred miles. 
It is to avoid this sort, of betrayal that 
the C.P.R.E. setsfout'its programme in 
this magnificent volume., 

It surveys this wonderful coast with 
its towns and villages, the" rivers and the 
bridges, the moors and the downs, and 
it sets out its plans and ‘suggestions for 
areas to be safeguarded, for methods of 
development, for the control of adver¬ 
tisements, and the creation of a National 
Park. We should like to see such a book 
for every County and such a group of 
people behind it; and if there were no 
other way to produce these books and 
to subsidise these people we would put 
half a crown on every motor-licence, 
or a Treasury Note on every petrol 
pump, or a Pivc-Pound Note on every 
ugly hoarding. 


WHAT TO DO WITH 
A RUBBISH HEAP 

And How To Help the 
Unemployed 

GOVERNMENT PLEASE 
TAKE NOTE 

Since tlic autumn of 192S the Quakers 
have been doing a splendid service to 
our unemployed miners and to the 
whole country. 

Last year a hundred thousand out-of- 
work miners were given new. hope and 
an interest in life by the movement set 
in motion by the Society of Friends Coal¬ 
fields Distress Committee for cultivating 
derelict ground. Since then ,£500,000 
worth of additional food has been added 
to the national food supply and more 
than a hundred acres of our little island 
arc being cultivated which had never 
before been touched. 

The Harm of Ugliness 

But this is not all. Quite accidentally 
tlic new movement has brought another 
benefit to England for which wo cannot 
be too thankful. How often we have 
deplored the liidcousness of slag-lieaps 
and neglected waste land, those rubbish 
heaps of the Litter Lout which encourage 
him in his despicable deeds. It is 
depressing enough for a stranger to come 
upon these eyesores, but who knows 
how much harm the ugliness docs to 
■ those who live near it day after day, year 
after year ? 

And now our.good friends the Quakers 
have stumbled on a remedy. They are 
covering these ugly places with a mantle 
of living beauty. It is needless to say 
that such a movement must spread to 
every place where there is ugliness. 

To teach self-help is the aim of the 
Friends Committee, and tlic miners and 
other unemployed arc by no means 
having everything done for them. In 
Cleveland a miner-gardener who levelled 
the base of a slag-heap carted all his soil 
four miles to make an allotment. Another 
has cultivated the top of a Welsh hill 
and carried up a ton of slag to make a 
barrier against the wind. 

Some Beneficent Results 

Manures, fertilisers, and lime for en¬ 
riching the soil have been supplied by 
the Society of Friends, which lias been 
helped by grants of money from the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund. Over "16,000 tons of 
early spring seed potatoes, 12 tons of 
peas, four of beans, and over a million 
packets of smaller seeds have been 
provided. The more necessitous cases 
have been supplied free of charge, and 
’those able to pay something . have 
obtained the seeds at greatly reduced 
prices. Thousands of families arc now 
enjoying a supply of fresh vegetables 
grown by themselves on their own plots. 
Wealth may not yet have come to them, 
but this movement has at least brought 
them health and happiness. If enough 
'money can be raised by voluntary con¬ 
tributions still more allotments will be 
made, and more derelict land will 
become fruitful and beautiful. 

SMALL SAVINGS OF OUR 
- PEOPLE 
Enormous Aggregate 

It is satisfactory to find that in the 
last few years, despite irregularity in 
trade, the aggregate of thrift has been" 
, well maintained. 

If we take the aggregate amounts 
standing to the credit of small investors 
in Building Societies, the Post Office 
Bank, Trustee Savings Banks, and 
National Savings Certificates, wc find 
that for 1927 tlic total was 1060 million 
pounds, in 1928 1109 millions, and in 
1929 1141 millions. It is not possible 
yet to say what the corresponding 
figure Was for 1930, but there is no 
reason to believe there has been any 
great decrease. 


A CANON’S GOOD 
IDEA 

Thanks For Animals 

WHY NOT A PLACE IN 
THE HARVEST FESTIVAL? 

We have had on our desk too long a 
copy of the Diocesan magazine of a 
well-known Eastern Counties canon 
who in liis bright notes to tlic magazine 
has been discussing a fresh idea—a 
modest part that might well be allotted 
to animal life in harvest festivals. 

lie is interested in lamiliar animals, 
and a lady who has tlic same kindly 
care for them sent to' him a thought 
which lie feels is “ very sound.” She 
wrote: " It seems to me that if some 
mention of animals was made at harvest 
festivals it would be an opportunity Id- 
calling to mind our mutual dependence : 
the horses that have ploughed tlic fields, 
the cattle, sheep, and so on, from whom 
we obtain so much. Thanks for their in¬ 
crease and well-doing would be quite as 
applicable as thanks for file growth 
of crops.” 

The canon adds : “ There is a sermon 
by someone on, I think, the heavenly 
host (it feels like John Henry Newman) in 
which he describes the powers without 
our lives, the angelic guards, and so on ; 
and goes on to speak of yet another race 
of beings—genii, such as Eastern fancy 
has described them, more powerful than 
man and yet liis slaves.” 

A Thought for the C.N. 

Then lie adds further; “ Here is a 
thought for a children’s harvest festival 
sermon, but it needs Arthur Alec arid liis 
staff of The; Children’s - Newspaper to 
work it out today.” 

Well; wc “pass” the Eastern genii. 
Wc do not know them, and we shirk the 
sermon. But for the animals we. know 
so well, all linked with 11s in mutual de¬ 
pendence, the horse so beautiful in forrii 
and carriage and faithful in service, tlic 
sheep that clothe us against the change¬ 
ful atmosphere, tlic dog that is their 
clever guardian and gives us loyal 
friendship, the birds that benefit us in 
many more ways than wo realise and 
that fall not to the ground without their 
Heavenly Father’s notice, and all other 
of His creatures whose lives are inter¬ 
woven with our own, certainly we ought 
to give thanks for their share in our 
well-being, ever remembering that 
The dear God who loveth us 
lie made and loveth all; 
and they arc in the great ascending scale 
of life that culminates in us in the power 
to give thanks and worship. 


WHO HAS SEEN THE 
SULTAN’S SKULL ? 

Was it in serious vein, we wonder, or 
was it during, one of their lighter 
moments that the Peace Conference at 
Versailles inserted clause 246 . in the 
Peace Treaty' that, was to heal for ever 
the wounds of a war-weary world ? 

The passage iu tlic Peace Treaty runs 
like this : 

Germany will hand over to his Britannic 
Majesty's Government tlie_ skull of the 
Sultan Nkwawa, which was taken from 
the Protectorate of German Past Africa 
and carried to Germany. 

Tlic six months' passed by and no box 
containing this gruesome object arrived 
at Whitehall. Years passed by and one 
day a British statesman meeting Dr 
Strcscmann said : “ What about King 
. Nkwawa’s skull ? It really must be 
returned to us, as our . new African 
subjects will give ns no peace until we 
hand it back to them.” ' 

So Dr Strcscmann set liis Foreign Office 
to worlc—tlic cupboards were turned out, 
the cellars were ransacked, every corner 
ot Germany was searched, but 110 skull 
of King Nkwawa was found. 

Wc wonder if it ever existed except as 
a jest to make the civilised world laugh 
at a time when it sadly needed a laugh. 


THE PEACE OF 
WIMBLEDON COMMON 

HOW A RUSSIAN ARTIST 
FOUND IT 

From the Misery of the 
Bolsheviks To His Heart’s Desire 

THE BEAUTY AT OUR DOORS 

Perhaps most of 11s will wonder when 
wo hear that a Russian artist hits 
discovered that Wimbledon’ Common in 
Surrey is one of the most beautiful 
places in the world. . 

He has had a remarkable history 
this Mr Alexandre Anitchkoff, whose 
pictures at the Bloomsbury Gallery 
have had such a success.. He is now a 
man of 67. A scholar and a man of 
culture, before the war he was 011c of the 
wealthiest landlords in Tsarist Russia. 

Work as Consolation 

Then came the Bolsheviks. They con¬ 
fiscated land, house, possessions, lib¬ 
rary', everything. But knowing the 
type of man lie was, and having no 
special prejudice against him for political 
reasons, they ’made him curator of one 
of the national collections of pictures 
in Leningrad. Here lie passed a sad 
life of many privations, but at least he 
had liis work to console him. And 
here, for the first time,. he began to 
paint pictures himself, developing a 
talent he had never had occasion, to 
exercise save for liis,diversion. 

- Then one day there came to Leningrad 
an .Englishman, Mr Alan Bceton. 
Hearing Mr Anitclikoff’s name lie 
sought him out, and the two men greeted 
each other joyfully. Thirty years before, 
when both of them were art students in 
Paris, they had been close friends. 
Mr Bceton could see how unhappy liis 
friend was in a world which used him 
so wretchedly; and as Mr Anitchkoff 
was over 60 lie was able to get per- 
. mission from Moscow to take the-old 
gentleman home with him to England. 

Refused to be a Burden 

Here, among friends, the Russian 
scholar recovered some of his .former 
spirits.. But despite liis ago he refused 
to be a burden upon any’body. fie set 
himself to work, determined not to he 
content until he had created a collection 
of paintings worthy of public exhibition. 
Winter and sumiper, spring and autumn, 
lie was but on the common, eager to 
catch every mood of changing Nature in 
a spot which appealed so strongly to liis 
sense of beaut}'. Finally, after three 
years, he felt he was ready for tlTe 
world to see what lie could, do. After 
some difficulty he found a gallery ready 
to give him a chance, although the 
proprietor was ; very, doubtful what 
success a painter would have who was 
quite unknown to Eriglisli connoisseurs, 
especially in difficult times. 

Already.Mr Anitchkoff has made a 
high place for liimsclf in the artistic 
life of London and is happy. He knows 
lie can go on working, secure in the 
confidence that there is a ready market 
for his work and that lvc can make a 
good living at the aft he loves so well. 

THE BURMESE GIRL’S 
AMBITION. 

A question rather like . our “ AYhat 
would you do with ^1000 ? ’’was put to 
a class of girls in a Burmese liigh school 
and one of them made- a reply which 
may interest English schoolgirls. 

” What would you do if you had ten 
lakhs of rupees'(about £7700) ?” was 
the question, and the answer : ” I would 
go to England, learn to be an engineer, 
and be the first Burmese girl to Hy 
round the world.” 

There are so many English school¬ 
girls with the same kind of ambition that 
wo might almost say East is Wrist now. 

Alcohol is Bad lor You 
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Schoolboys on skis • The. serpentine ducks • Wealth from waste 


Sculptors of the Future—This picture, taken In the Camberwell School of Art, show3 some of the students in the sculpture class at work on clay models. 



Schoolboys on Skis—At Oberstdorf in the Bavarian Alp3 is a school where ski-ing is one of 
the lessons. Here wo see the boys setting out with their master on an excursion over the snow. 
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A Popular Attraction—The ducks on the Sorpentino are among London’s most popular free 
entertainments. Here we see five boys deeply interested in the noisy scramble for titbits. 



Errand Boy Goes to Oxford—Mr H. 
Smith, who has won a scholarship at 
Oxford University, was onco an errand 
boy at Portsmouth. 


Wealth From Wasto—In the central repair depotof the London County Council tramways at Charlton 
most scrap pietal is utilised and, with the help of oxy-acetylene and electric welding, is made up into 
a number of useful fittings. The picture shows an oxy-acetylene welder at work. 



The Rowing Girls—Here are four 
members of the Isleworth Ladies’ Rowing 
Club Just about to go out for a practice 
spin on the Thames. 
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THREE MEN ON 
AN ISLAND 


A WEATHER STATION 
FAR AWAY 

What Life is Like on a Pacific 
Sandbank 

HOME OF CYCLONES 

Our readers will remember that on several 
occasions they have heard news of the lonely 
occupants of Willis Island, in the Pacific 
Ocean, off the eastern coast of Australia, who 
give warnings of the approach of cyclones. 

Some of our readers have been sufficiently 
interested in these temporary exiles to write 
to them; and here we give a reply from 
the “ Winter Staff of 1930 ” oil the Island 
which we are sure will interest all C.N. readers. 

Messrs Snaps and Ashby write jointly a 
letter which tells in some detail what life is 
like on a Pacific sandbank to which letters 
can only be delivered once in six months. 

So many of your readers have written 
to us that it would be quite impossible 
for us to reply individually to all those 
thoughtful writers, so, in order not to 
break faith with our well-wishers on the 
other-side of the world, we shall be much 
obliged if you will publish this letter. 

There appears to be a considerable 
amount of misunderstanding regarding 
the mail facilities, and we would like 
first of all to clear up this matter. 

Mail Facilities 

It is possible to receive or send letters 
twice a year only from here, and, as the 
relief ship stays only an hour or so at 
mo‘st, letters received by one mail cannot 
bo replied to until the next mail leaves 
six months later. Also, some of the 
letters arriving in Sydney have to wait 
there four or five months before our 
mail is sent out here; then there is 
another six months’ delay hero. So 
correspondence to Willis Island is not a 
very satisfactory business. 

The staff here during the winter season 
(June, to October) amounts to two—both 
wireless operators—and that consti¬ 
tutes the entire population of the island. 
During the cyclone season (November to 
May) the population rises considerably, 
to three: two wireless operators and 
one weather observer. Usually the staff 
is changed completely each season, but 
one of us lias volunteered to remain 
for a longer period. 

Weather and Wireless 

The island is merely a sandbank, 400 
yatds long by 200 yards wide, on a sub¬ 
merged coral platform about two miles 
long arid a quarter of a mile wide. 

This is a Weather Station and a Wire¬ 
less Station, and its sole object is to 
supply information to the Eastern Aus¬ 
tralian coast with regard to approaching 
cyclones. The worst cyclones originate 
out here. 

Wo have a complete equipment of 
wireless transmitters and receivers. They 
are our only means of communication 
with trie outside world. With our re¬ 
ceivers we arc able to receive broadcast 
programmes from all the Australian 
broadcasting stations; and we get 
broadcasting from all over the world. 

Plenty of Work To 13e Done 

Time docs not drag at all here, as 
there’s plenty of work to be done and 
wo are kept going from daylight to dark. 
Having to do every little thing for our¬ 
selves takes up quite a lot of time. 

There is a good library here, and read¬ 
ing passes away the evenings all too 
quickly. We also have a gramophone 
and a large selection of records, which is 
a great source of entertainment. 

One of us here at present is an Aus¬ 
tralian and the other an Englishman, 
but we both have been in England and 
on the Continent quite a lot. 

We hope your readers and our corre¬ 
spondents will accept this.as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of their letters, ail of .which we 
find, very interesting. Pictures on page 7 


A GLADSTONE HOME 
FOR TOC H 

Famous Birthplace For a 
Great Crusade 

During Mr Gladstone’s lifetime there 
used to be a doubt as to his birthplace 
because, owing to the Scottish blood 
in Iris ancestry, lie would sometimes 
speak of himself as a Scotsman. 

There will be no doubt in future, for, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr H, N. 
Gladstone, the only living son of the 
great statesman, Toe H lias now entered 
into possession of the birthplace of the 
Grand Old Man. 

The house is at 62 Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, where Gladstone was born on 
December 29, 1809. Toe II is a noble 
crusade of youth with an exalted pur¬ 
pose ; the elder Gladstones, too, believed 
in consecrating youth to service. 

The old house now becomes a cradle 
of Toe II in the Liverpool area. Thirty 
young crusaders are to make it their 
hostel and headquarters and from there 
carry on tlicir share of this worldwide 
mission. In a sense it is a pulpit as well 
as a home. 

The G.O.M.’s First Speech 

It was Gladstone's first pulpit too. 
When he was a child of three there was 
an exciting election in Liverpool, with 
Canning as candidate. He was the guest 
of the Gladstones, and at a dinner party 
one night the tiny boy was carried from 
bed down into the crowded dining-room, 
set up on a chair, and called upon to 
make his first speech. Ho got as far as 
" Ladies and gentlemen," but the record 
does not carry us beyond. 

Gladstone, whose birthplace now 
shelters Toe H, seems very near us today, 
but lie was born into a world which 
had never dreamed of the telegraph or 
the telephone. He never heard of X-rays 
or radium, and would have thought 
wireless the dream of some mad old 
alchemist outliving his time. 

Yet Toe LI is fitly housed in liis old 
home, for the spirit which animates it 
ever glowed in his heart. 


A CAMP IN THE PUNJAB 
The Spirit That Makes 
Us One 

We give this extract from a report of a 
Scout Camp at Dluirmsala in the Punjab, for 
it Is splendid news. There seems no end to the 
good influence of the Boy Scout Movement. 

The camp consisted of boys from 
every grade of school, a patrol of boys 
from the Criminal Tribes Settlement 
and a group of boys from the Borstal 
Institution, Lahore. All communities 
and castes were represented, but so far 
as the behaviour of the boys was con¬ 
cerned we had no trouble whatever in 
getting them to settle down as one family. 
The Borstal and the Criminal Tribes 
boys became part and parcel of the camp, 
there being no distinction at all. 

The Borstal group was made Number 
One Tent of the common cainp. This 
placed these boys in a position as 
leaders, and they had to work hard to 
maintain their lead. Yet their life in camp 
was an example to all. At the Camp 
Chief’s inspection a number of the 
Borstal group were taken out as examples 
of wliat clean and well-dressed Scouts 
should be. 

The games competition was won by 
the Government High School, Hamipur, 
who were followed closely by the Borstal 
boys and the .Criminal Tribes boys. - 


X-RAYS ON A KING’S PICTURE 

A curious thing happened the other 
(lay when a triptych belonging to the 
King was lent to an exhibition. 

Some doubt was cast on the genuine¬ 
ness of the triptych, which was one by 
Duccio, and with the King’s permission 
it was examined with the X-rays. The 
examination showed the experts that it 
| was quite genuine. 


Why Mrs smith 
Signed the Paper- 

E3y Mr Jones 

A great multitude of men and women all 
over the world have been signing the big peti¬ 
tion against war which is to besent to Geneva. 

Mrs Smith, living down our street, 
signed her name last week to a paper 
that’s to go to Geneva. A world-confer¬ 
ence is fo be held there to persuade all the 
countries to practise what they preach. 

They’ve all signed the Peace Pact, at 
least ever sixty of them have, and there 
aren’t many more than that altogether ; 
and by this Pact they promise not to go 
to war to settle tlicir disputes. Why do 
they still keep largo armies and navies, 
then? And not only that, why do 
they go on making them larger ? Be¬ 
cause that is what some of them are 
doing, and it is the taxpayers that have 
to pay for it all the time. You’d hardly 
believe the millions of pounds spent 
every year on war, now, when wo arc 
supposed to be at peace. We clo it, 
just the same as everyone else. There 
doesn’t scent much sense in it, especially 
when all this unemployment today is the 
result of the last war,' to say nothing of 
all the men we lost. 

Tlie Proposed Limitation 

Well, they’ve been working hard in 
Geneva for a long time, trying to make 
people sec sense, and at last they have 
drawn up a scheme in which every 
country can join to put an end to this 
wretched business. It is a scheme to 
limit the number of men and officers in 
the armies, to limit the amount of money 
that may be spent in each country on 
guns and ammunition, and to have people 
who will sec that all this is carried out 
and that no country tries to increase its 
men and guns on the sly. 

It doesn’t amount to very much just 
to limit money and nurnbers, but it is all 
that people will agree to at present ; it’s 
been hard enough to get so far, and it is 
a step in the right direction. So by next 
year countries will have decided what 
figures they will agree to, and then they 
will meet at Geneva to finish off the 
scheme and put it into practice. 

The Needed Reduction 

But some of us want to' see the world 
really come to its senses and make up its 
mind properly npvcr to go to war again, 
and the safest way to do that is not just 
to limit but to reduce armies, navies, and 
air forces until there’s not enough left in 
any country to risk the danger of war. 
But they’ll only do that if we and every¬ 
body else push them hard and make it 
plain that that’s what wo want, and we 
won’t l>c content with anything less. So 
that’s why Mrs Smith signed this paper 
and why I have signed. It is going 
straight to Geneva along with others 
collected from France, Japan, America, 
and goodness knows where else, and 
there’ll be so many names that they’ll 
just have to take notice of them. 

THE OLD SIGNPOST 
Pointing the Way for 150 Years 

Some of onr readers have been writing 
to ask what has happened to the ancient 
signpost that stood on Walling Street 
at Brownhills, Staffordshire. 

This finger-post must be one of the 
oldestln England, for it was first erected 
in 1777 and helped the traveller on his 
way for 150 years. Its ariris pointed to 
London, 119 miles; to Chester, 61} 
miles; and to Lichfield, 5J miles. Some 
months ago it was removed so that it 
might be carefully repaired by an expert 
in restoring ancient monuments. 

We have no doubt that this work lias 
now been completed and ttiat the post 
has been set up again in its old position 
by the District Council of Brownhills, 
to whom the C.N. sends its congratula¬ 
tions on a bit of good work. 


A BOOK FOR THE 
HOSPITAL BED 

A RED CROSS LIBRARY 

A Little Happiness That Every 
One of Us Can Give 

OLD BOOKS THIS WAY 

Wo arc glad to see that the question 
oE Hospital Libraries is being brought 
under public notice by the authorities 
of the Red Cross Hospital Library, 48, 
Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 

No institution in the world commands 
greater respect than the Red Cross, 
and its own Hospital Library has clone 
admirable work in collecting and dis¬ 
tributing to hospitals, convalescent 
homes, and sanatoria books and maga¬ 
zines to relieve the tedium of sufferers 
in such centres. But something more is 
needed, and what that something is 
no one knows so well as the authorities 
of this central library which has been 
striving in the past to do the work that 
is needed. 

What is Really Wanted 

Everyone will sec that good books 
of varied kinds must bo in demand 
in all hospitals and that the supply 
and care of such books have special 
features. They cannot, for instance, 
be a suitable part of the ordinary work 
of public libraries. No doubt the 
general supply of books is inadequate 
and in a large degree unorganised. To 
say that is not to cast reproach 011 the 
work of the Red Cross Hospital Library, 
which in such a largo degree does what 
is already done. Hospitals ordinarily 
have a miscellaneous collection of books 
and magazines given by kindly people 
who know of the need; and these local 
gifts are supplemented from the stores 
collected and distributed by the Red 
Cross Hospital Library. What is really 
wanted is widespread attention to the 
formation and maintenance of a wcll- 
choscn library in every hospital along 
lines suggested by the experience of. the 
Red Cross Library Committee, 

Other Lands Atiead of England 

In some other countries hospital 
libraries have liad far more attention 
than in England. America, is ahead 
of us in this respect ; so -is Sweden. 
Denmark has experience to offer, and 
Germany is moving. Wc arc much 
indebted to the British Red Cross for 
attempting to rouse a certain liveliness 
here. The immediate effect should be 
to stimulate private generosity in suit¬ 
able gifts of books and magazines to 
the central Hospital Library so that 
tlie present good work may be carried 
on more vigorously. For instance, 
children’s books are constantly in 
demand, and all kinds of good books 
in good condition can be passed into 
effective use. But beyond such invalu¬ 
able private help it is most desirable 
that public attention should be directed 
to the establishment of suitable libraries 
wherever hospitals are carried on, and 
that full use should bo made of the 
experience already gained by the exist¬ 
ing central committee. 


GREATER THAN THE 
PHARAOHS 

Darius the Mede carved his doings 
on the rock of Behistun, where the 
record remained though the Empire of 
the Modes and Persians sank in ruin. 

On the rock of Mount Ruslimorc in 
South Dakota a Sculptor i3 seeking to 
confer a similar immortality on Ameri¬ 
can Presidents. 

The great men whom this sculptor 
is commemorating arc Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. 

They, arc not of equal stature in fame, 
but each is to be sculptured 465 feet high, 
and Washington’s nose is Co feet long. 

It seems to us it was Washington’s 
spirit rather than liis nose w r hicli was 
great, and some of these men ivere 
greater than their monuments. 
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THE ROYAL STAR 

Approaching the Earth 
at 331) Miles a Minute 

SUNS OF LEO THE LION 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The celestial Lion is now high in the 
heavens, and is to be seen in the south¬ 
east during the early part of the evening 
and due south about midnight. 

This constellation lias received much 
attention lately owing to,the presence 
of the planets Eros and Neptune within 
its borders. Mars and Pallas arc also in 
its vicinity and will visit it in a few 
weeks ; so this interesting group of stars 
has an added interest. 

They' will be readily found to the left 
of the ■ rosy Mars with the aid of our 
star-map, from which it inay be seen 
that the chief stars of Leo the Lion do 
roughly suggest the outline of an animal. 

Its chief and brightest star, Alpha in 
Leo, is generally known as Regulus. 
This indicates its royal significance, for 
Regulus was known, even to the ancient 
Assyrians, tis the Star of the King. 

. It is an immense sun ciweloped in 
incandescent helium, having a tempera¬ 
ture far above that of our Sun, about 
12,500 degrees Centigrade at the surface, 
whereas that of our Sun does not amount 



The chief stars of Leo 


to more than 6000 degrees. Regulus is 
about 3,556,000 times as far away, its 
light taking 56 years to reach us. (This 
calculation is from the latest corrected 
measurements, which show that Regulus 
is nearer than it was believed to be,) 

As Regulus radiates about 70 times 
the light of our Sun some idea may be 
obtained of its immensity and how 
disastrous it would bo for us if this great 
sun were as near as ours. It is actually 
getting nearer at the rate of about 330 
miles a minute. It is not coming 
directly toward us, but is travelling 
slantwise, in a westerly direction, at 
about 570 miles a minute, so it is never 
likely to come anywhere near our Sun. 

The Lion’s next brightest star is Beta 
in Leo. It is at the tip of the Lion’s 
Tail and is popularly known as Dcnebola, 
a word, derived from an Arab source, 
meaning the Lion’s Tail: This star is a 
sun somewhat larger than ours, but 
being nearly two, million times as far 
away it appears only a star. It is 
travelling, somewhat rapidly for a star, 
toward the south-east, its light taking 
31 years to reach us. 

Golden and Greenish Suns 

The next in order of apparent bright¬ 
ness is Gamma in Leo, a star of great 
interest because it is composed of two 
very large suns, the larger one golden 
and the other greenish. They have been 
calculated to be approaching us at the 
rate of 24 miles a second ; but they are 
4,700,000 times as far away as our Sun 
and appear to be travelling obliquely 
toward the south-east. They have been 
found by spectroscopic calculation to be 
74 light-years distant and to revolve 
around a central point between them in 
about 407 years. 

Delta in Leo is a sun very similar to 
Denebola and 39 light-years distant. 
The others are all much more distant. 
Mu being 130 light-years, Epsilon 204 
light-years, while Zeta, a giant sun, 
appears to be 326 light-years away. 

Little Omicron in Leo, 126 light-years 
distant, is of great interest because it is 
composed of two suns, one very little 
larger than ours and the other about 
half as large again. These revolve in 
only fourteen and a half days at a speed 
of between 35 and 40 miles a second, and 
at an average distance apart of about 
fourteen and a half million miles. 

What a wonderful pair of suns to have 
in place of ours 1 * G. F, M. 
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The Lordly deer 
of Nara 

Beautiful Tenants of a 
Japanese Park 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

The C.N. has already published several 
notes from one of its correspondents travelling 
in Japan. Here is another delightful picture 
of that friendly country. 

' I have lately visited Nara, a charming 
old town in the heart of the country, 
full of sunshine shrines and memories of 
the grandeur of the eighth century. 

An extraordinary reception awaits the 
visitor to this quiet spot. Descend¬ 
ing from the electric train I was met by 
the committee of three who welcome 
strangers to this haunt of ancient peace. 
They looked at me with their soft brown 
eyes, and then turned left. I under¬ 
stood them easily—I was to follow. 
Although they were natives of the place 
they could not speak Japanese, for they 
wore deer. 

Perfect Manners 

They knew, of course, that I wanted 
to see the park and the shrines. So 
they led me directly to the park, turned 
me over to others of their kind, and 
wandered off, without rudeness, without 
haste, with the perfect manners of Old 
Japan. But not all their fellows arc as 
polite as they, for in the park there are 
some who buffet you a bit if you have 
no buns or biscuits, almost pushing you 
toward the dozens ol little stands where 
their favourite wafers arc sold. 

For Nara belongs to the deer ; the 
humans arc there on sufferance only, 
and woe to the human who injures one 
of these lordly creatures. Once, long 
ago, a woman shaking out a cloth from 
her balcony let a knife fall from its 
folds. A deer passing down the street 
was struck by the knife and injured, 
and the woman was tried and-cxecutcd. 

A Record of 3IJOO Years 

For three thousand years no man has 
dared to harm a deer of Nara. The 
reason is shrouded in legend, like so 
many of the traditions of Japan. It is 
said that once a god came riding into 
Nara on a splendid (leer. He dis¬ 
appeared, but left his steed behind, and 
the hundreds of deer which now roam 
the streets and parks of the town in 
perfect safety are supposed to be the de¬ 
scendants of this heavenly messenger. 

Be that as it may, the deer arc also 
heavenly messengers. Their confidence 
and trust in human beings is one more 
witness to the faith that all the world 
will be at peace when fear goes out and 
love comes in. Picture on page 3 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address 

What is Sabotage ? 

A workman’s wilful destruction of, or 
damage to, his employer’s property. 

What is Done With the Money Paid for 
Savings Certificates ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer uses it 
in the general services of the country. 

Why Does Smoke From Burning Wood 
Hurt Our Eyes ? 

The volatile matter given off with the 
unburned specks of carbon is the cause of 
wood-smoke being usually more irritating 
to the eyes than coal-smoke. 

Why Does Shrove Tuesday Fall on a 
Different Date Each Year? 

Because Shrove Tuesday is always the 
day before Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent. The 40 days of Lent arc the 40 week 
days before Easter Sunday, the date of 
which is fixed by an elaborate calculation 
based on the Moon and the spring equinox. 

Was Lilith the Woman Before Eve ? 

There exist stories of Adam and Eve 
other than that found in Genesis. The 
Jewish Rabbis declared Adan^ to be a 
giant completely covering the Earth. His 
first wife was named Lilith, who fled when 
Eve was created. Many poets and painters 
have dealt with this legend. 


C. L. N. 

Wishing One Another 
Weil 

THE CRIPPLE BOY WHO 
PASSED BY 

Number 6f Members—23,455 

C.L.N. members will appreciate the 
following true story which has lately 
come to us of one poor cripple encour¬ 
aging another, for it shows that the 
spirit of wishing one another well as 
we pass by on our journey through the 
world may have more eifcct than wo 
think on other lives. 

In Liverpool twenty years ago a 
delicate boy of eight was wheeled out 
in his spinal carriage by his mother. 
During four years his only outings were 
made in this way.' 

While his mother went into a shop 
lie was left outside. One day when he 
was lying idly watching the passers-by 
he saw a bunch of tattered boys from 
the slums coming in his direction. They 
were eagerly pushing a ramshackle con¬ 
traption of old pram wheels and boxes 
in which lay another delicate boy, some¬ 
what like himself, but poorly clad. 

An Inspiring Gift 

As they came nearer, the well-carcd- 
for little fellow saw the other’s eyes fall 
on him and then light up with interest. 
Then he watched the poor boy searching 
diligently with one hand' through some 
things lie held in the other. He saw 
him choose one of these things (the 
watcher could not see what it was) anc^ 
hand it to one of his churns, evidently 
giving him some instructions. As the 
moving carriage rattled past the standing 
one this loyal attendant dropped the 
something into the hand of the cripple 
in the smarter spinal carriage. 

A moment or two later his mother 
came out of the shop to find her boy 
excited and radiant. 

“ Look, Mother,” he cried. " Look what 
a boy like myself has just given me 1 ” 

It was one of those old-fashioned 
motto-sweets, and the words on it were 
Never Mind. The tattered group, never 
looking behind, were just disappearing 
from view. It was impossible to over¬ 
take them, and though expeditions were 
made to likely districts no effort to trace 
these boys was ever successful. 

A Sacred Token 

But from that day to this the boy 
who received it has kept the sweet as a 
sacred token. In passing by the poorer 
cripple had inspired him with real 
courage to bear his misfortune. Gradu¬ 
ally he grew stronger, and in later years 
he was able to go to the university and 
take h.is degree, and he is now a Baptist 
minister in Yorkshire. 

He lias never forgotten the spirit of 
friendliness and goodwill shown by the 
cripple boy who passed by long ago. 

By joining the C.L.N. we can all do 
much to help and encourage this spirit 
everywhere. International friendship is 
now putting many wrong things right 
which would have remained as they 
were if other nations had been indiffer¬ 
ent and been interested only in their 
own affairs. As more and more boys 
and girls join the C.L.N. more and more 
goodwill spreads in the world, and the 
good effects of all this friendship growing 
up may do much more than we think to 
prevent another war. 

Who will join today ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
The Boy In the Tram—page 2 



The Kolynos Kiddies 
Once went to the Zoo 
With buns for the bears 
And the elephants too. 

They said to old Jumbo: 

“ Your tusks aren’t white. 

YOU ought to use Kolynos 
Morning and night I ” 

Kolynos whitens even nogloctcd teeth. 
It makes them ashado whitcrovcry day 
until tho enamel is poarly, glistening 
and put'o as it ought to ho. 

Half-an-ineh of Kolynos on a dry tooth¬ 
brush oaeh timo is enouglL to search 
out tho particles of food from between 
tho teeth, to harden tho gums, and 
Icavo tho mouth free from tho harmful 
acids which bring decay. Kolynos gives 
a delightful foam, and loaves a delicious 
clean fooling in tho mouth. 



MENTAL CREAM 


Test Kolynos Free. Bond a card lo-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. 13013), Chonios Street, London, 
W.C.l. giving your name and address. You 
will receive a free sample by return of post. 

All dentists recommend Kolunos; event Chemist sells it. 



WSed time 
is Benger time 

A Doctor says M Benger’s 
Food is the finest tiling to go 
to bed on. Very soothing and 
sleep inducing.” 

Food 

for Infants, 
Invalids w//«?Aged. 

Soli in tirw: 1/4, 2/3, etc. 



If you suffer from the unrest of weak 
digestion, Benger’s Booklet will help you. 
Post free from Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works, Manchester. Write to-day. 
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| Why the 
| Meals ? 

No need to wonder how 
you can introduce variety 
n to your menus if you have 
the "BEST WAY” 
COO K E R Y« GIF T- 
i BOOK. It’s simply 
i crammed with new ideas 
i for tempting meals. Every 
! recipe is fully explained 
in a simple and practical 
manner, and is accom- 
j panied by a photograph 
showing how it should be 
p rep a r e d and how it 
should look when ready 
to .serve. Whether you 


Same Old 



OUR WARSHIPS 

HALF OF THEM SCRAPPED 
SINCE THE WAR 

The Great Lead England 
Has Given To the World 

CLOSING OF SHIPYARDS 

There has been much criticism of 
the part the British Government has 
played at Geneva in preparing for the 
Disarmament Conference next year, but 
it cannot be questioned that in the dis¬ 
armament of nations Britain has taken 
the lead. She is the only country which 
since the war has substantially reduced her 
armaments. 

Some people think the United States 
took- the lead in naval disarmament, but 
that is not the case. In fact America 
has now a navy about a fifth larger than 
when the war broke out. 

So great has been the British reduc¬ 
tion that, as the C.N. has often pointed 
out, whereas in 1914 the British Navy 
had 2,160,000 tons of warships, she has 
now only 1,200,000 tons. 

In other words Britain has deliberately 
resigned the nai'al supremacy she pos¬ 
sessed for so many years. 

War Casualties 

We have only to think for a moment 
to realise what a great difference this 
change has made to us. It happened to 
coincide \\ilh a period in which there was 
a-great decline in merchant shipping. . 
So in both the naval shipyards and the 
merchant shipyards work fell off at the 
same time, and there have been no 
greater sufferers from unemployment 
than the many sliipworkcrs and marine 
engineers who depended on them. And 
of course, as ships arc entirely made of 
manufactured materials—steel plates, 
rivets, engines, and fittings of many 
sorts—the shipbuilding unemployment 
also caused large numbers of men to be 
thrown out of work in the iron and steel 
and other industries. This lias been 
fell throughout the country. 

Shipbuilding Reorganisation . 

These great troubles, piled upon each 
oilier, compelled the shipbuilders to put 
their heads together and reorganise (or, 
as it is now called, rationalise) the whole 
of the industry'. 

There arc far more shipyards than are 
needed, and some of them have to be 
closed down for ever. It is impossible 
to write of such things without sadness, 
and we must try to enter into the feelings 
of shipbuilders and workers who see 
vanishing before their eyes for ever the 
very plant and machinery in which they 
used to take pride and on which they 
depended for their prosperity. 

An example q! the changes which 
have taken place is found in the dis¬ 
mantling of tfie famous naval shipyard bn 
the Clyde which'was owned by the great 
Bcarchnore firm. 

Closing Down on the Clyde 

Their Dalmuir shipyard is one of the 
finest on the River Clyde, ft is so big 
that it could undertake the building of 
60,000 tons of shipping at one time, and 
it once employed 6000 men. In spite o f its i 
enormous capacity it lias had very little j 
to do since the war, because warships 
were no longer wanted save in very small j 
quantities. It was impossible to " beat ; 
the swords into ploughshares " because, 
as we have explained, there was less call 
for merchant shipping. After a long 
struggle,therefore,it was decided to aban¬ 
don the enterprise and close the yard. 

The nature of the war has accentuated 
the trouble. When the submarines 
attacked- our shipping and so many 
ships were sunk it was necessary to in¬ 
crease shipbuilding capacity both here 
and abroad. We not only pressed for¬ 
ward building in our own country, but 
urged America to build. So at the end 
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CROSSING A RIVER 

How the Elephants Do It 

WHAT A TRAVELLER SAW 
IN RHODESIA 

A : traveller in Rhodesia has sent us this, 
interesting account of a herd of elephants which 
lie saw crossing a deep riyer. 

When camped at the Kafuc River, in 
North-East Rhodesia, where the railway 
bridge spans it at a point about a hun¬ 
dred yards wide, I saw what I considered 
to be an elephant lord, for there were 
well-defined elephant tracks .on both 
sides of the river, 

Taking clay casts of the footprints on 
the camp side of the river I paddled 
across to see if they corresponded with 
those on the other side. Wc found them 
to be absolutely identical. Some of the 
spoor was quite fresh, and I was con¬ 
vinced that elephants were using this 
ford almost daily. . 

In Deep Water 

Next day, while I was cleaning a rifle, 
my, head boy stole up and whispered in 
my car : “ Nzovo, Bwana ! ” (Elephants, 
sir !). Looking where his finger pointed 
I saw sixteen cow elephants moving 
toward the river, about two hundred 
yards upstream from the camp. 

Curious as to their intentions and not 
wishing to disturb them I signalled to 
the boys to squat down and, placing ii 
linger on my lip to enjoin silence, X 
wriggled and wormed myself to within 
fifty yards of them. Fortunately there 
was a strong breeze blowing downstream 
which prevented their scenting me. I 
now witnessed a wonderful sight. 

The largest and, I should say,the oldest 
of ; them went into the water first. 
Slowly and cautiously she felt her way, 
the water becoming deeper at every 
step. When she had gone about twenty 
yards all that could bo seen of her was 
her head ; another few yards and her 
body was completely submerged, only 
her trunk, which she held upright, being 
visible. When she reached midstream 
there was not more than six inches of 
her trunk showing. The water now 
be,came shallower, until her head and 
shoulders were visible. 

Turning, she retraced her steps and 
rejoined her companions. 

A Fascinating Sight 

Alter resting a lew moments she re¬ 
turned to the water, followed by the 
others. Gradually their huge bodies 
disappeared, until .only their trunks 
could be seen cutting through the water 
a few inches above the surface. » 

It was a fascinating' sight. Imagine 
sixteen submarines, their periscopes up, 
cutting through the water, and you have 
the picture. 

Later we paddled across in a dug-out, 
following as closely as wc could the lino 
the elephants had taken, checking the 
depth every lew yards with a long 
bamboo pole I had notched for the pur¬ 
pose. The deepest part of the water 
was fourteen feet. 


Continued from the previous column 
of the war we found ourselves with a 
shipbuilding capacity much bigger than 
wc needed. 

This great trouble lias to be faced ; wc 
have, as it were, to make a new start in 
shipbuilding. Britain lias no longer her 
old degree of supremacy in this great 
branch of work, but with reorganisation 
she can continue to do very well. 

The closing down of the Dalmuir 
shipyard is an illustration of the tremen¬ 
dous changes taking place in British 
industry. They are fraught with dis¬ 
tress lor tens of thousands of people, 
and one shudders to think what would 
have been the case of many of the ship¬ 
yard workers if, before the war, wc had 
not made those arrangements for unem¬ 
ployment assurance which have saved 
so many workmen from destitution. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly for March 

The Chances We 
Have Missed 

■yyiiEN those of us who can remember the 
■ days of the Great War look back on that 
bitter time we sometimes ask ourselves : What 
was it that kept up the spirit uj the British people 
through the four years of slaughter and sacrifice 
and the shortage of many things that make life 
better than a mere material grind ? 

More than anything else it was the belief that 
the war was to end war, and to end also, in our 
own country at any' rate, undeserved poverty 
and hardship and oppression. All the politi¬ 
cians said so. 

flow far have.these beliefs come true? Read the article in Hie 
new number,.of My Magazine on the chances we have missed. 
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The prince and 
His Horses 

Something Beautiful To 
Look At 

. Prince Mohamad Ali was once asked 
what rise a stud of horses were to him, 
seeing that they were never ridden ? 

The prince bred Arab horses and 
collected old prints of them in order to 
keep the old ideal before his eyes and 
weed out young horses which differed 
. from it. 

These horses spent the winter in 
stables, but for the rest of the year 
lived in the desert; the}' were as much 
a part of the family as an Englishman’s 
cocker spaniel. The animals became 
extraordinarily tame and intelligent, 
and, strange to say, they looked more 
like the Arab horse of old romance. It is 
almost as if they responded to the poetry 
of the desert as men do. The truth 
must be that they enjoyed the freedom 
of it, and liked to share the lives of their 
tent-dwelling grooms better than they 
liked being shut up in loose-boxes. 

Ideals and Utility 

These things we read in a recent 
book on The Fellowship of the Horse, 
by Colonel S. G. Goldschmidt, who once 
heard somebody ask the prince what 
use the horses were. No one rode them 
to hounds, or cantered them in the Row, 
or made them jump through paper 
hoops, in a circus. 

The prince replied that, just as 
Europeans who live in houses like to 
have beautiful pictures to look at, an 
Arab living in the desert likes to have 
beautiful horses to look at. No work of 
art could be more beautiful than some 
of his horses. The prince added that 
the attainment of an ideal need have no 
utilitarian object. 

Many Europeans will be surprised at 
the idea of keeping a stud of horses 
with no desire to make money from 
them; but most will agree that the 
prince had as much , reason on his side 
as the collector of stamps or old china. 
He was merely one of the most disin¬ 
terested lovers of horses the world has 
yet heard about. 

THE BRITISH LEGION 
DOES IT 

Where There’s a Will 
There’s a Way 

In the British Legion Village at 
Preston Hall in Kent is a colony for 
men who fought in the war but arc 
partially incapacitated by tuberculosis. 
The colony pays, 

Patients Who settle in this village 
and live in the healthiest possible cir¬ 
cumstances and surroundings are care¬ 
fully chosen. 

They are workers, not shirkers. 

As'a, consequence they have turned 
out from the village workshops goods 
which in a year were sold for ^58,000, 
and ^16,500 was paid in wages. 

Politicians,, please note. These British 
Legionaries can do it. They did it 
before. They won the war and arc 
now winning the peace. 


A WEYMOUTH MYSTERY 

What was the Burning Cliff of Wey¬ 
mouth ? Nobody in these days seems to 
have heard of it, though the public 
appetite for what is strange and sensa¬ 
tional is keener than ever. 

Yet in the columns of a paper pub- 
. fished a century ago we may read the 
following item of news : 

The burning cliff of Weymouth burst forth 
with increased rage last Thursday evening, 
and our informant states that the fire- and 
flames were so vivid as to enable him to read 
small print at 100 yards distance. 

Here, surely, is a picture worth recall¬ 
ing in more detail. 


FOR LITTLE ONE 

Bobby Siiaftoe’s gone to sea, 

Silver buckles at his knee ; 

When he comes back he’ll marry me, 
Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 

Bobby Shaftoe’s fat and fair, t 
Combing down .his yellow hair; 

He’s my love.for cvermair, 

Bonny Bobby Shaftoe. 

A Proverb 

fitINK today and speak 
tomorrow. 

A Verse From Longfellow 
L,ives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time; 
Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn- and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. • 

The Young Rascal 
schoolmaster who was rather 
severe in his manner of speaking 
asked : Who signed Magna Carta ? 

Under the fierce aspect of the master 
one of the boys broke down and 
blurted out: Please, sir, it wasn’t me ! 

The schoolmaster told the story to 
a party a few days later, and a bluff 
old colonel said: Ha, ha 1 I shouldn’t 
be surprised if the young rascal hadn’t 
done it, after all! 

The Little Things 
J\ little saint best fits a little shrine, 
A little prop best fits a little vine: 
As my small cruse best fits my little 
; wine. 

A little seed best fits a little soil, 

A little trade best fits a little toil: 

As my small jar best fits my little oil. 

A little bin best fits a little bread, 

A little garland fits a little head : 

As my small stuff best fits my little 
shed. 

A tittle hearth best fits a little fire, 

A little chapel fits a little choir : 

As my small bell best fits my little 
spire. 

A little stream best fits a little boat, 
A little lead best fits a little float: 

As my small pipe best fits my little 
note. Robert Herrick 

A Saying of Jesus 

B E ye merciful, as your Father 
also is merciful. 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE FOWL AND THE JEWEL 
fowl searching for food found a 
precious stone. 

“ A great many people would be 
pleased to have this,” he said ; “ but 
if I had all the jewels in the world I 
would willingly give them for one 
small barley-corn.” 

The greatest treasure in the world is 
worth nothing to you if you'cannot use it. 

A Little Prayer 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 

Fain I would to Thee be brought; 
Gracious Lord, forbid it not; 

In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Give Thy little child a place. 


Picking ’em 
up all round 
the dial 


Can you' get them all on your 
threc-valver ? London Regional, 
Midland Regional, Cardiff, Swan¬ 
sea, Radio Paris, Prague, Rome, 
Stockholm, Stuttgart, Vienna, 
Barcelona, J.angenberg, Berlin, 
and the rest—are they all waiting 
on your speaker ? It can be 
annoying to know that 
the folk next door are enjoying 
a rattling good programme which 
no amount of tuning will bring in 
to you. Bring your set up to 
scratch. POPULAR WIRELESS 
will show you how to get all the 
long-wave stations, with perfect 
clarity. This excellent paper has 
a staff of expert contributors who 
will give you week by week 
particulars of the newest and latest 
developments in the world of Radio. 
Let POPULAR WIRELESS 
help you. 
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The World’s Finest Approval 

5 .sheets aro at your disposal. For 51 years wo havo ; 
S made a speciality of sending out sheets of stamps . 

• on approval. Ask to sco somo and comparo too ; 

• quality and prices with.-,those of other firms. To all • 
! nnnlieants enclosing " lid.” for - postngo wo will a 


| applicants enclosing'" lid, 
1 present, gratis, a .set of 


for ' postngo 
4 Trinidad and Tohago J 


S stamps if the application is addressed to Depart- • 
Sxnent 95, ERKINOTON & MARTIN. South; 
■Hackney, London, E.9. ESTABLISHED 1880.5 


Wonderful 1931 Offer. 31 


New* Issues and Novelties. 

Including Austria (new pictorial), Belgium (Leopold 
Centenary), Bosnia (unused). Chill (1090 un¬ 
used), Ecuador (1900 Commem,, cat. 3d.), F.M.S., 
Greece (1930 Centenary), Hungary (Charity), 
.lapan. Philippine Is. <l)oy King), Salvador’, 
Spanish Morocco (1903). Turkey, (pictorial), 
Venezuela, etc. I will send this collection absolutely 
Sree to all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage 
(abroad 3d.). Only ono gift to each applicant. 

G. P. KEEP, Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon Pk., 
LONDON, S.W.19. 
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500 e> xcellontly 
mixed stamps, eom- 
plet .0 sheet of 100 Fost.Sld cx - 
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let for duplicates, 25 British Colonials, 375 Strip > 
Mounts (three times ns q.uick as the old-fashioned single; 
owe) also iny fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-' 
collecting friends' addresses will receive in addition a “ 
, frc0 set. Ask to see my cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.),Granville Rd., BARNET.: 

Marvellous Stamp Casket FflEE 

Everything for Stamp Collectors, Including Matlock. 
Tweezers, Kristal-Kiear Envelopes, Matlock Mounts, and ; 
“"" — Jtaro Horse-Post Persia 

(Cat 1/6). The Casket-, 
has hinged lid showing 
in colour the Highest 4 
English Precipice—at. 

Matlock, tho Homo of 
Philately. It also com¬ 
bines a Watermark 
Detector and Perfora¬ 
tion Gauge. Send 3d. 
postage or, including 
Magnifying Class. 4d. 

. . . . . Ask for Approvals. 

VICTOR BANCROE (Dcpt.C.H.),Matlock,Enginin', 



A HOT 1IJG OF COCOA; 

and three slices of bread, butter or jam are given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re- ’ 
member the little ones’these bitter mornings. 3 d. pays ' 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; 10 /- for 40 ; and 25 /- 
for 100 . How many may I entertain as your guests ? ' 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, East End Mission, : 
Commercial Road,, Stepney, London, E.l. 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS 0 Mary Carnithers 


CHAPTER 13 
Richard Finds a Friend 

expence bought Richard a good supper 
of bread and cheese and a black jack 
of cider. It also provided him with an attic 
in a hostelry near at hand. 

Peacefully he slept on a hard chaff bed, 
though its sheets w-cre dingy with London 
smoke; nor did he dream once of his mis¬ 
adventures, deaf even to the hoarse shout of 
the watchman making his rounds with a 
candle in his lantern, calling out "Ten of 
the clock, and a fine mooiishiny evening,” 

The clocks struck six in the morning, and 
all the prentices in London lot down their 
shutters with a clatter; Down below began 
the street cries of hawkers offering their 
wares lor breakfast, fresh eggs, lislv, milk, 
and blitter. * 

With a mighty yawn Richard awoke, to 
bring a refreshed intelligence to bear on iris 
two problems, how to get ready money, 
where to dispose of his emeralds, which 
by that time were beginning to be. hateful 
to him. 

He washed in the bucket of rainwater 
provided in the hare little atticP Tic 
dressed and crossed the room. 

Out of the window of the opposite house 
facing him, not much more than a yard 
away, a pretty little maid looked at him in 
Puritan grey, but with a pink ribbon en¬ 
livening the primness of her cap. She was 
putting a bow-pot of roses in the window, 
and she called a gay good-morning to her 
opposite neighbour. 

This' was clearly the person whom lie 
might question ancl get no rebuff. 

“ Pretty maid, I am a stranger in the 
town,” said Richard, “ and I want to find a 
goldsmith. They say all shops are to bo 
found in London, yet I have tramped miles 
through the teeming city and found ho 
goldsmith.” 

“ Fair sir, you must go to Cheapsidc,” 
said she. ."All the best goldsmiths live there. 
I should know, for my truelove is prentice 
to one there.' In the last reign King Charles 
ordained that the best goldsmiths’ shops 
should be in Cheapsidc, to grace the street 
where the kings and queens pass by.” 

An hour later Richard was walking down 
■ the show-street of Loudon, the processional 
. way. Jfo'came to Goldsmiths Row, ten 
'dwelling-houses'and fourteen shops, stand¬ 
ing a little west cf How Church—" The most 
beautiful frame of fair houses and shops 
that be within the walls of London, or else¬ 
where, in London.” 

Richard passed before their four-storeyed 
frontage, beautifully' decorated with the 
Goldsmiths’ Arms and the gilded figures of 
woodmen riding upon monstrous beasts. 
Richard looked through the window at the 
treasure one shop displayed, of jewels and 
vases, gold and silver vessels, and his'heart 
sank within him. Must he really make his 
way i n to the splendours of that shop ? IIow 
much hotter a thing is it to buy than to sell! 
And how shattering it is to self-confidence 
to be ranked in a station to which one docs 
not: really belong I ‘ ■ 

Still, there was no help for it, Ids need 
was his master; lie nerved up his courage 
and went in. ■ . • ■ 

. The place-seemed full of rich, well-dressed 
people; who looked askance at his shabbincss 
as Ire passed by. 

The master of the shop came forward, 
asking him sharply what'he wanted. 

” To sell one of these gems," muttered 
Richard, and laid the hatband on the tabic. 

Keenly the goldsmith inspected it, hold¬ 
ing it.up to the light, while the eyes of all 
the customers present seemed riveted first 
on the genis, next on the unhappy Richard. 
.Slowly the goldsmith shook his head, and 
gave the. hatband back to its owner. His 
chubby face was wrinkled in hard suspicion 
as he addressed.him. 

: “ .How, came you in possession of this, 
mv lad ? ” • 

“ A family heirloom,” Richard answered, 
taken aback. . ■ 

I dare say, but someone clse’s family 
heirloom, I make no doubt,” returned the 
jeweller. “ Off with you, and take your ill- 
gotten goods with you, I am no purchaser 
of stolen goods. Out! before I set the watch 
upon you.” 

As quicldy,.as furtively, as if indeed he 
had been a guilty thief, did Richard depart, 
Bu t rage filled his heart as lie hurried along, 
More than ever he hated tire emeralds ; they 
.were tainted with his supplanter’s touch. 
They.brought him nothing but ill-luck. lie 
would never oiler them’for-sale again. 

He.miiist make up )iis mind to seek out 
tiro Temple, and find liis lawyer as 'he was 
before he sank, to a worse plight. As lie 
came to that conclusion a shuffling step 


halted beside him ; lean fingers pulled him 
gently by the sleeve. 

. “ Young sir,” said a lisping voice, " the 
goldsmith dealt too harshly with thee.” 

Richard turned, and saw an old man 
standing beside him dressed in a long rusty 
gaberdine with a yellow cap on his head. 

The distinctive dress, the nose hooked like 
a scimitar, proclaimed him a Jew. 

" Sir, I spoke no lie,” said Richard sul¬ 
lenly. " The hatband is an heirloom. I came 
of an old family of coat-armour before I fell 
in my present straits.” 

" Well, well ! " said the Jew. " It is not 
what thy family was but what thou art 
now that counts at the moment. Thou art 
in sore need of money. My daughter Ruth 
hath a liking for emeralds. From the 
glimpse of them which I caught in the gold¬ 
smith’s shop they seemed to be good stones. 
Conic with me to my house ; 1 might buv 
one from' thee.” 

CHAPTER 14 
Ready Money 

Dichard ''leaped to his feet and followed : 
hdpc revived. 

Sell! Of course he would sell, part with 
the whole hatband, no matter to whom, if 
he could get the small sum lie needed at the 
moment. 

" Thou necdst not fear to deal with me,” 
said tlie Jew. " The Lord Protector knows 
me, Jacob, the son of Solomon da Costa. 
Great kindness bath lie shown to our perse¬ 
cuted race, suffered us to trade in London, 
and practise our own way ot worship here.” 

But Richard knew no fears, nor prudence 
either, Regardless of the way he had been 
trapped on London Bridge, lie followed the 
old man through rookeries of dirty courts 
and blind alleys, till at last they found his 
little house, new, strong, stone-built, with 
iron bars across tlie narrow windows. 

Tlie Jew rapped at the dungcon-liko 
door and tlie two were admitted. Richard 
followed his host into a room which was 
furnished with Eastern hangings. Persian 
rugs like carpels of flowers spread the floor, 
and on a pile of gay cushions sat Ruth, the 
Jew’s daughter, beautifully dressed iii 
gauzy purple draperies. Tlie delight which 
she showed in the emeralds when they 


J acko took a considerable interest 
in the Monkcyvillc wireless news, 
particularly the S.O.S. messages. 

“ Jt’s astonishing how people manage 
to hide themselves in these days,” 
remarked Father Jacko, one evening. 

“Adolphus would find it difficult in 
that get-up,” grinned Jacko, pointing 
rudely at his big brother’s new suit. 


" Come on, sir,” he said. “ 

It was rather startling ; the family 
had had quite a lot to say about it. 

Hut it had made no impression on 
Adolphus,.who" turned up the next clay 
with an'cbony cane .with a tassel L 

It was that very morning that Jacko 
ran into Slippy, the messenger-boy. 

“ What’s up ? ’’ asked Jacko “ You 
do look blue.” ■' 1 „ - ' - . - 

” I’m in ,a frightful hole," said 
Slippy. ' I've lost ari S.O.S, message 
for tonight’s Broadcast.” 

. Jacko whistled.," Wliait was it about ?.” 
i “.Oh,, some, silly, ass who's missing/ 
as usual,” replied Slippy. ■ ; 

“ They’re all alike,” said Jacko. 
“ Why don’t you make one up ? ” 


were produced made Richard silently 
resolve not to part with too mail}'. 

The bargain was soon made. Jacob 
was no loser. Richard hail been better 
dealt with by the Jew than by liis fellow- 
countrymen.' He went out of the house 
with only one link missing from tlie chain, 
and in liis pocket jingled thirty golden 
guineas, a sum which seemed an unending 
fortune,. Briskly he returned to the city, 
first to refresh the inner man and then to 
transform the outer. 

It is more pleasant to buy than to sell. 
Richard was busy fitting, himself out with 
the clothing proper to his station, feeling 
thankful that he was in great London Town 
where he could step into ready-made 
garments, instead of in the country, waiting 
weeks for the tailor to snip and sow. 

Past the mercers and their penthouses 
he strolled, with the cry of “ What do you 
lack ? ” ringing in liis cars. 

“ Everything,” he answered to himself 
as he ; caught a glimpse of his weather¬ 
beaten appearance in a glass in one of the 
windows. ~ 

First’ he visited the barber, and reduced 
his wild thatch of golden brown hair to 
close-cropped plush again ; next the shoe¬ 
maker, the sliirtinakcr, and the tailor. 

A charigcd-looking character he came out 
of the last shop, with renewed confidence in 
himself. A'Puritan young gentleman, yet 
-not so sober as all that. A broad-brimmed, 
high-crowned hat lie wore, great boots 
with falling tops, a short brown cloak, 
a sleeveless lirown jerkin, relieved by the 
red and yellow barred sleeves of his uudcr- 
jacket, and the hint of a crimson sash. 
'The, outfit had made a great hole in his 
thirty guineas. But what of that ? Ho 
could get more money from his lawyer 
in the Temple. .. 

Before long lie was knocking at Joseph 
Jermyn’s door and was admitted into a 
gloomy chamber furnished with black tin 
boxes and dusty law-books. 

Joseph Jermyn, a thin elderly man in 
a black gown, rose to moot him. 

“ What is your business with me, young 
sir ? ” said he. 

“ I want your counsel, I am a client of 
yours," said Richard, ” though you have 
never seen me. I am Richard Vainc, tlie 
grandson of Sir Vivian Vaine of Devon. I 
have quarrelled with my family and left 
them for good. I do not know wliat I 


“ Can’t remember the description of 
the chap,” said Slippy. ' 

“ You leave that to me,” said Jacko. 
“ I’ll fix it.” » 

And Slippy let him. 

A few days later the Jacko' family 
was startled by a loud knock on the 
front door. Adolphus opened it—and 
found a policeman standing on the step. 


It’s no good making a fuss ” 

” Ah ! lie said, looking Adolphus 
up and down ; then, pulling out his note¬ 
book, lie began to read from it: 

" Missing front his home since 
February- i, a smart-looking young man 
wearing big. check suit and spats, and 
carrying an ebony cane with a tassel. 
This person is Wanted for'deserting liis 
young wife and children.” 

lie shut the.-book with a snap and 
cleared liis throat. “ Come on, sir,” he 
said. “ No good making a fuss.”- 

It. was a long, time .before - they could 
make' him believe that-the whole affair 
was a practical joke. In fact, it was only 
Jacko who saw anything to laugh at. 
And lie didn’t laugh long ! 


am going to do; I may join tlie army. 
In the meantime I must ask you to advance 
me some of my mother’s money.... As you 
know, I come of age in December.” 

" How came it that you took so grave a 
step as to forsake your home ? ” asked the 
lawyer. 

Richard hesitated a moment then saw he 
must tell the story. 

" Another grandson appeared at Rey-. 
nard’s Retreat, Rupert, the son of my 
father’s eldest brother, Harry, who had 
ended his days in Virginia, He stole my 
place in the home,'though my grandfather 
said he would halve the inheritance between 
us.i Wc could not live together, so one 
day wc made a secret compact to draw 
lots. He who won was to have all, the other 
was to disappear altogether. I was the 
one who lost, and I have fulfilled my promise. 
Rupert can have all that pertains to the 
Vaines, the sword-side of the house. I do 
not consider myself bound to' leave him 
what belonged to the distaff-side, my 
mother. Sir, I must ask you first to keep , 
this meeting secret from ray aunts and , 
grandfather. They must never know my 
whereabouts. Next I must ■ ask' you to 
advance me some of my mother’s money 
for my present needs,-until I come of age 
and take possession of all. A hundred 
pounds would suffice for the meantime.” : 

“ Fair and softly, young sir,” replied 
Jermyn. “ This is a matter which will 
not be achieved with .such speed. It is 
true that young Richard Vainc disappeared 
from liis home some weeks ago. Sir 
Vivian hath offered a reward to the man 
who finds him alive, or discovers proof of 
his death. But it is presumed now that 
ho is dead. A fisherman, Ezekiel Pendred, 
found the hat ho was wearing on the day 
he vanished, cast up by the tide on the 
foreshore."- . 

“ Trust Ezekiel to nose out something 
to his own advantage,” said Richard, 
smiling. ■ “ A gust of wind took it when . 
I was walking on the cliffs with Rupert.” 

“ Moreover, to deliver up money en¬ 
trusted to one’s charge is a weighty and ' 
a solemn matter,” Jermyn went on. “How- 
do I know you to bo the rightful Richard 
Vainc ? ” 

“I can give you proofs,” said Richard, , 
reddening. “Test mj- knowledge of the 
Vaines and Jcrmyns, mid of Reynard's, 
Retreat as well.” 

" That knowledge can bo equally shared 
with Jankyn, Richard’s body-servant, who ■ 
also disappeared in the week they lost his." 
master,” said Jermyn. 

; Did Jankyn go too ? " Richard asked 
in. interest. I thought ho would leave 
Reynard’s Retreat when I was gone; he 
had a groat desire to go to sea.” . 

1 " That, may be, but I must know- that' 
you yourself arc not Jankyn,” said the 
lawyer dryly," before I give you anyinoncy.” 

, Richard started to his feet. " Sir, would 
you insult me ? " lie cried. “ Do I look 
like a serving-man, a base impostor ? ” 

; “ No; you appear to me a most person¬ 
able and comely youth," said Jermyn , 
calmly. "I would like to believe vour 
story true. It.-may be.. Only you, must; 
understand that I cannot part.with money ! 
entrusted to mo until I have proofs that 
you are Richard. I shall arrange a meeting 
with yon and Mistress Deborah Vainc. 
IE she claims you as her nephew all will be' 
well.” ■ . . 

j '” You will do no such thing,“• said 
Richard. " I passed my word to Rupert 
and I shall keep it. Besides, my aunts 
.have treated mo ill; I .shall ney.cr meet 
them willingly again.” . . -. 

“In that case I cannot give you the, 
hundred pounds you "ask,”" said Jeriny'n.' 

V No .money, unless you face your kinsfolk-, 
and let them prove you no impersonator." 

; What can I do ?'" asked Richard. 

" Rupert could toil you I spoke the'truth/ 
without betraying our secret. lie would 
confess me his cousin I do believe. But 
I shall never stoop to ask him .”—the thin 
lips tightened. “ Farewell, prudent Joseph 
Jermyn.” • 

. You area crack-brained fellow so to spile 
yourself,” said the lawyer, shaken a little 
in his doubting attitude. “ If your talc, 
be true, and to me it has The ring of truth, 
Why' refuse to meet . vour kinsfolk and . 
relieve them from the grief and anxiety 
in which your rash, deed has east them? ” 

, “ They care nought for me,” said Richard 
sullenly. "-All their love is for Rupert. 
My name is Luckless now ; I shall carve 
.put.my own fortunes. Never shall I meet 
them again,” ' ' 

'• ■“ I am resolved to help you in despite 
of -yourself,” said the lawyer, "and to 
relieve your grandfather’s mind . I shall : 
unite to him by next post, telling him the 
tale you have brought me,” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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G.W.R. ENGINE 
“KING GEORGE V” 


There will be another splendid 
picture given away every week 
for the next six weeks. Each 
one is printed in full colours, 
size nine inches by five inches, 
and the whole set of ten pictures 
(the first picture and a FOLDER 
were given with the issue of 
.MODERN BOY dated January 
24th) will form a wonderful 
souvenir of railways. 

Among the many fine features 
of this week’s issue arc ; 




from 


,000 FEET” 


Flying-Officer W. E. Johns, 
tells liis personal and painful 
experience in a thrilling aerial 
fight,'.and how it feels to be 
shot down 1 




Well might Ken King’s heart 
thump when he hears the sudden 
crack of a revolver, followed by 
shouts and yells-of the Solomon 
Islanders! A yarn of South Seas 
adventure with the shipmates of 
the ketch Dawn in great peril 1 
These are but few of the good 
things. in this week’s issue of 


Buy a Copy Today — 2d 



THE CAMEL 
THIS IS AN EXAMPLE. 



AN AIRPLANE 
THIS IS AN EXAMPLE. 


CK sh ritfZBS 

„ to lOyear*- 

potcldWrenuptol Y ^ 

1 st Prize • • V. .. f 

S* •: v. •••• 

"To prices ol toh 

10 to is y<* fS - 

1 st Prize •• V. •• ** 

£B2- •• v. •• .. 

consolation PH' ZES - 
SPECIAL CO y 0 VS. 

a ,ooo sno^i^ 

^c-" WmdCl ' S 

of any W- 

FOR n cnc il Sets. 

2 ,ooo P° u ^ a f" ted"A' U 1 up-tomato 
The pen 'the pceC'I 'Y ofcls. 


MHMHi 


. To be filled in by boy or girl. 

Name..... 

To be filled in by Parent or Teacher, 

Name ... i. t ,. f ,,, ,,, 

Address.. • .... . 

A DDRF.SS ..., , , , , f 

Town ..... 

Town. ........ T ,,,,,, 

Aon . County. . 

County . , r . 

Gossages Dry Soap—best for every household purpose. 

GDS, 1 - 49 —CN.i. 

Gossages Dry Soap—best for every household purpose. 


I s 


This is the easiest, most interesting and amusing 
competition you have ever tried. Just cut the 
front portion from a packet of Gossages 
Dry Soap. Cut it into shaped pieces, fit 
them together so that they make an original 1 
design. You may use as many packet 
fronts as you like and choose any subject, 
such as animals, birds, llowers, games, for 
your design. 

Then paste the pieces, printed side up, on 
to a piece of plain paper. Neatly fill in your 
side of the Entry Form and ask' your 
parent or teacher to complete the other 
side. Then post your design and entry 
Form, to : 

Design Building Competition 
Wm.Gossage&Sons,Ltd.Widnes 

Prizes will be awarded to children who the 
Judges consider have made the best attempts. 

YOUR design may win any of these prizes 

GOSSAGES DRY SOAP COMPETITION 

CONDITIONS OF ENTRY 

1 . The competition is open only to boys and girls under 15 years of, age. 

2 . All entries must be received by 31 st March, 1931 . 

3 . Each Entry Form must be signed by the Parent or Teacher to 

certify that the effort is the unaided work of tiro child. The 
above examples are only for the guidance of competitors, and 
copies of them cannot bo accepted as entries. 


The Paper for 

Manly Boys — ^ 


s rS, 2d 

L 


IZ’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i£lb. 5/-. 

3 lbs. 10/- Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/11J lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/lli to 25/11 
yard. Reliable Tweeds,Flannels,Tailoring, Cottons,etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS ' REPUTATION . 

EGEETON --"" .TT.r-hWELLINGTON. 

SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


DURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT, 



“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “ poor '* 
passing through oiir hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission, Uoxton Market, London, N.l. 
President — W alter Sc ole s, Esq, BflBBR 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tilo FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St.. E.C.4. 
lly return you will rceeivo a handsome Lever Sell-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Cold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor its a year. See helow 



Arthur- Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
I4s6fi a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Tho Egg Case 

A CASE containing 200 eggs met, 
. witil an accident. The grocer 
considered he was lucky, however, 
when lie investigated the damage 
■ done. lie found that the un-" 
damaged eggs numbered three 
times as many as the damaged 
ones. Of the damaged eggs there, 
were four times as many only 
slightly, cracked as there were 
broken beyond use. flow many 
undamaged, cracked, and broken 
eggs were there? Answer next week 

Rain 

'[Tie driest part of England is 
in the East between the 
Thames and the Humber,‘where 
the rainfall.for the year is less than 
25 inches. The average for Eng¬ 
land is 32 inches. In 1908 the 
Snowdon district had 237 inches. 

Linked Sqpares 
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'['nr. top horizontal line, indi¬ 
cated by circles, represents 
a word of six letters meaning “ to 
put away from memory.” Find 
this word and complete each half 
of tlie. diagram to form worth 
squares. Answer next week 

A Zoological Charade 

Jts first is in cuckoo hut not in owl. 
Us second’s in turkey but not 
in fowl, 

Us third is in bison but not in bear, 
1 is fourth is in camel but not in 
hare, 

Its fifth is in sea-lion but not in 
seal, 

Its sixth is in pilchard but not in 
eel, 

Its seventh’s in chamois but not in 
goat, 

Its eighth is in weasel but not in 
stoat, 

Its ninth is in ravens but not 
in daws, 

Us whole lias most formidable 

ja\VS. Aiist&er next week 

Weather Telling at Breakfast 
w iien we put a lump, of sugar 
in our tea or coffee at 
breakfast we can tell if the day is 
going to be fine or not. 

Watch how the hubbies that 
come to the surface behave. If 
these keep in a mass in the centre 
of tlie cup and do not break 
quickly we may be sure that rain 
is not’ far away. The reason for 
this is that when tiie air is damp 
and atmospheric pressure -is low 
bubbles last a comparatively long 
time. If the bubbles disperse all 


over the surface oF the liquid and 
reach the sides of the cup where 
they soon burst we may expect 
fine weather. In this case pres¬ 
sure is high and the air is in a dry 
state, so that the bubbles hurst. 

Arithmetical Spelling 
'['0 nothing add ten. 

Three-fifths of two score, 

And to that number 
Add five hundred move. 

This you will find will give you 
the name ' 

Of a city far up in the annals of 
fame. A 11 steer next week 


Ici On Parle Francais 



La toile Un appnreil Un enfant 
d’araignee de chaiur 

Attention ces toiles d’araignee ! 
J’aiunappareilcinematographique. 
L’enfant de cliceur a line belle voix. 

The Ycllowhammer 

'['he song of tlie yellowliammcr 
may soon he heard now, for 
it is.one of the first birds to begin 
singing. Some conn 1 ry people say 
that its notes sound like tlie words 
liit of bread amt ho che-c-cse. 

Tlie yellowhammer is plentiful in 
Central Europe and is one of the 
most familiar birds of tlie English 
countryside. Its head, neck, and 
under-parts are bright yellow, and 
its back a reddish brown. It feeds 
chiefly on seeds and insects. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN tiie morning the planet Venus is 
in the South- 
East. - In tiie 
evening Jupi- | 
ter,. Mars, 

Neptune, and | 

Eros .are in 
the South; 

Uranus is in 
tlie West. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 6 p. 111 . on Friday, 
February 20 . 

What Day is This ? 

W’iien tomorrow is . yesterday, 
today will be as far from 
tlie end of fhe week as was today 
from the beginning of the week 
when yesterday was tomorrow. 
What day is today ? 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Sixpenny Loaf Jumbled Syllables 
3 pounds. Wellington, 

Montreal, Hobart, 
Picture Woril Los Angeles, 

Square Colombo, Calcutta, 

BOND Barcelona,.. 
OBOE Alexandria, ■ 
NOON Kimberley,. 

DENT Pernambuco. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



DF MERRYMAN 

Not Very Often 

An American passing through 
Trafalgar Square asked a 
street urchin how often the Land¬ 
seer lions were fed. 

“ Every time they roar, sir,” 
came the quick answer. 

A Trifle 

The doctor could find no tiling 
• wrong with the patient. 

“ There must be something 
wrong; 1 can’t help thinking 

about myself,” he had said. 

“ You must cease worrying 
about trifles,” replied tlie doctor 
firmly. 

In tho Work Basket 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE —x 
DEC .22 ShortostDsy^j. 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


.0:t4 

Summer 

Time 

ends 



SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


Longest Day JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'|'iiis calendar shows daylight, twilight, ami darkness on February 14 . 

The arrow indicating Hie date shows at a glance how much of 
the‘year lias elapsed. 


'[Tie Keel exclaimed “ With 
health you gleam.” 

The Needle" sighed “ I show so. 
But I’m less healthy than 1 seam ; 
In fact I’m feeling sew-sew ! ” 

Cool 

'['nr. muclhtravelled. man had 
been talking for ’a long time 
of his adventures.. 

“ Once, while I was sitting rest¬ 
ing in Africa,” he went on, “ a 
lion came so close that 1 could feel 
its breath on ihc back of my neck 
And what did 1 do ? 

“ Turned your coat coliar up, I 
expect;” drawled a bored listener. 

One Man’s Meat 

t\ iiawkek just leaving a village 
met a man approaching it 
whom he took to be a fellow- 
. salesman. 

“ Better pass straight through 
this village, chum,” he said. 
“ Everything’s very dull here.” 

“ Good 1 ” came the answer- 
“ I’m a scissors-grinder.” 

Little Ones 

Tones- was proud enough of his 
catch at the end of his day 
of sea angling, hut when he show ed 
the fish to Smith his friend was 
not impressed. 

“ Isn’t it said that fish go about 
in schools ? ” queried Smith. 

“ I believe so,” said Jones. 

“ Then it looks as if you have 
disturbed an infant class.” 


& ® 
the peasant’s door Tor refresh¬ 
ment. The peasant’s wife 
opened at his knock. 

“This' man is neither a 
beggar nor a fine gentleman. 
I will give him tlie canc chair 
to sit upon,” she said ; and she 
fetched "him a glass of milk. 

Presently there was another 
knock on the'peasant’s door, 
and when the wife opened it 
she saw a magnificent-looking 
person on a white horse with 
scarlet trappings. 

" This,” said the peasant’s 
wife to herself, “ is surely a 
great prince.” And slic 
invited him in to sit in her 
armchair while she fetched 
him a glass of her elder wine. 

In an hour or so the peasant 
returned from liis work. 

“ There is great talk in 
the town yonder, they say,” 


© 


The Fourth Chair 


said lie. " But first tell me, 
have you seen anyone pass 
this way today ? ” 

“ I have hot only seen three 
strange men, but I have 
spoken to them all.” 

At these words the peasant 
grew quite excited. “ One 
may have been tlie prince ! ” 
he exclaimed. " Listen to 
my story. The prince, tired 
of pomp and ceremony, de¬ 
cided to borrow some old 
clothes and to tramp the 
roads for a day and a night. 
But when it was discovered 
what lie had done a servant 
on a mule was sent after him 
to follow at a distance in 
order to sec that lie was safe. 
Meanwhile, a common thief, 
finding that the prince had 
left Iris home, broke into the 
palace and stole some of liis 


clothes. Then lie went to the 
stables and took the prince’s 
white horse and escaped." 

“ Alits !” cried tho peasant’s 
wife. “ The thief sat in our 
best cliair and drank our best 
wine. The servant sat in the 
cane cliair and to him I gave 
milk. But to tlie prince I 
gave the wooden seat to sit 
upon and water to drink.” 

“ Oil, uncharitable one ! ” 
exclaimed the peasant. “ I 
will make another cliair, more 
comfortable than any of 
these, upon which any caller 
who wishes to rest mar' sit.” 

And so a fourth chair was 
added to the three others; 
and many, many weary travel¬ 
lers were glad to rest for a 
while as they enjoyed" a 
little refreshment before they 
went on their way. , 
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When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth.” 
An "Allenburys" Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The. juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 




Jte™, PASTRIES 

8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

A riiASANT and liis wife 
owned three chairs—a 
little cliair, wooden and hard, 
a larger chair with a cane seat 
and back/and a big, padded 
armchair. 'These diairs' Were 
in a small room in their small 

house by the wayside.. 

One day down the road on 
foot a traveller came. ' He 
was hot and thirsty, and he 
stopped at tlie peasant’s 
house for a drink of water. 

“ Como in,” said the peas¬ 
ant’s wife, “ and sit down.” 

And seeing that tlie stranger 
was travel-worn and shabby 
she guessed he must be a 
beggar, so slic gave him tlie 
hard wooden seat. 

He soon dran'lc the water 
and went on his way. 

A few minutes after this a 
man riding a mule stopped at 

The Children’s newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The JjTectway House, Furringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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The last 
o' Winter ♦ ♦ * 


During the damp, bleak days of 
late Winter the inner-cleansing 
action of p 1 e a s a n t-t a s t i n g 
Andrews is particularly helpful. 
By assisting Nature to maintain 
Fitness it helps to ward off the 
colds and chills which are so 
common at this time of year. 

s' 

In cold weather many prefer 
their Andrews with the chill off, 
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ANDREWS 

ELBVE05 SAIT 
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it is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Camv . . .... 

month?. it can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs. Cordon & Ootch, Ltd. 


and for South Africa 


Advertisement Offices: The Fleet way House, 
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